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It is now said that the surplus revenue, by the end of 
the current year, will exceed twenty millions of dollars. 
Some way must be found to get rid of it—for the time 
being, at least; or the banks in which it is deposited will 
begin to think that it is their own. There is, besides, 
the stock of the bank of the U. States, which, it is most 
probable, will be paid off at once, as it were—to relieve 
the fears of the good and simple people who ‘‘questioned 
its solvency!” 

The public lands have produced a greater amount than 
ever was received in a former year. ‘The customs, too, 
have been large. What benefit would accrue if the sur- 
plus, for a few years, were placed at the disposition of 
the several states, according to population? How many 
thousands would obtain employment, education, &c.— 
and how great the general improvement and ameliora- 
tion of the whole country that would follow it! The 
proceeds of the public lands, may, surely, be thus dis- 
tributed. They now yield no interest—they lie idle in 
the banks; but given back to the people, they will retarn 
to them not less than 15 or 20 per cent. in facilities or 
comforts afforded, and cause the ‘‘wilderness to blossom 
like the rose.” 


And besides, the money must not lie idle—for the 
accommodation of the ‘‘deposite banks.” Let it circulate. 
The present necessity for this is so great, that Mr. Clay’s 
bill, or something like it, will certainly pass both houses 
of congress, and without much opposition. 


The following important matters have immediate rela- 
tion to the proceedings of the town meeting held last 
week in Baltimore, shewing the ascents and descents of 
the proposed rail way over the Alleghanies—by Jonathan 
Knight, civil engineer, as contained in the 9th annual re- 
port of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company. 
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As the result of these reconnoiseances 
port, further remarks: 


Vor. XLIX—Sie. 15. 


r. Knight, in his re- 





“These examinations have resulted ina perfect conviction 
on my part, of the entire feasability of a rail road from Cumber- 
land to the Ohio river: and moreover, that it is entirely practi- 
cable to construct a rail road, within reasonable limits of ex- 
pense, from Cumberland te Wheeling, and likewise to Pitts- 
burgh, upon which the motive power may be that of steam by 
locomotive engines, and dispensing entirely with fixed or sta- 
tiowary engines, with their inclined planes, ropes and other 
fixtures.’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Knight remarks: 

‘*Supposing the rate of speed to be 14 miles per hour, the 112 
miles of distance between Cumberland and the Monongahela at 
Brownsville will be travelled in eight hours; and the 70 miles 
thence to Wheeling, in 5 hours: The rate of travelling between 
Brownsville and Pittsburgh, on account of the more gentie cur- 
vatures, may be at the rate of 17 miles an hour, and the 50 miles 
of distance along the Monongahela between those two towns 
would be passed over in 3 hours. Consequently the time em- 
ployed by the locomotive engine and its train of passenger 
coaches, in passing the 182 miles of distance between Cumber- 
land and Wheeling, would be 13 hours, and the average rate of 
speed 14 miles per hour. In passing the 162 miles between 
Cumberland and the city of Pittsburgh the time would be IL 
hours at an average of 143? miles an hour—and in traversing the 
120 miles between the cities of Pittsburgh and Wheeling the 
time would be 8 hours, and the rate of speed 15 miles an hour 
upon an average. 

“The speed here assigned will therefore carry the passengers 
from Cumberland to the Ohio river during the day-light of a 
single day: And when the rail road shall be completed from the 
city of Baltimore to Cumberland, this portion of the line will 
likewise be travelled in an equal space of time at the rate of 16 
or 17 miles an hour: consequently the entire distance from Bal- 
timore to the Ohio river will be passed in 24 hours travel; and 
that without exceeding the rate of speed already attained upoa 
this road as well as on several other lines of railway in this 
country, where the locomotive steam engine is employed.”? 


The call to hold a convention at Brownsville, Pa. to 
extend the Baltimore and Ohio rail road trom Cumber- 
land to the waters of the Ohio, at Pittsburgh and Wheel- 
ing, &c. has been very generally responded to; and we 
suppose that a numerous meeting took place on the 25th 
instant, as suggested for the time of its assembling. We 
observe that many of the most noble, (because the most 
worthy) citizens of many places, have been appointed 
delegates; and we hope that their united councils may 
produce the effeet—that, by the time when the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal shall reach Cumberland, the rail 
road will be made to the Ohio, at the points designated. 
The state of Maryland is deeply interested in this mat- 
ter, and will, surely, lend her credit to carry it through. 
This, in the present state of competition, is no time for a 
‘shill I—shall I’? doctrine and principle—a non-com- 
mitial practice. ‘*Go a-head,”—‘‘GO s-HEAD” ought 
only to influence us. 


We learn from Arkansas that the legislature of that 
territory has passed an act, without the approbation of 
the governor, for electing delegates to a convention for 
the purpose of forming a constitution for the future stats 
or ARKANSAS—which convention is to assemble on the 
first day of January. 

It is to be wished, that the local legislature had waited 
to obtain leave to call a convention—which would have 
been cheerfully granted. It is a respect due to the pa- 
rent government, though it has been unobserved, and to 
a great extent, in Michigan—which, probably, will pro- 
duce some bad feelings before the matter is settled. It 
is requiring to be admitted, without the formality of 
knocking, into a great and glorious confederacy of states. 

On the 7th November, inst. there was a great celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the battle of Tippecanoe, at 
Paris, Kentucky. Gov. Moorehead, ex-governor Met- 
calfe and many other distinguished guests were present, 
and some sent apologies for their non-attendanee—amo 
them general Harrison, the commander in that fight, ac- 
companied by the following toast— 
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Gavrard’s troop of Bourbon light dragoons—The heroes of 
Miesissinaway and the defenders of the front and most danger- 
ous of the lines of Fort Meigs. 

The following letters were received from the senators 
from Kentucky: 


Ashland, 5th November, 1835. 

Gentlemen: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your invitation to the celebration 6f the anniversary of the bat- 
tle ef Tippecanoe on the 7th inst. which was resolved on by a 
number of citizens of Bourbon county. I feel gratetul sensibi- 
lity for this friendly proof of your attachment and confidence, 
and highly flattered by ihe partial extimate of which you have 
been pleased to make of my public services, particularly during 
the late war. | feel mysell that, on that occasion, I did nothing 
more than my duty required of me, as a citizen; and it isa great 
satisfaction to me that, throughout my whole public career, | 
have honestly strove faithfully to serve my country. Of the 
value or effect of any services rendered by me it belongs not to 
me but to others to judge. 

I share with you, gentlemen, in the feeling which prompts 
you to render appropriate honors to those who gallantly fought 
our battles, during the late war. Among them, the gentleman 
whom you design more especially to honor by your festival, de- 
servedly stands high and promment. And having served with 
him in the councils of the nation, | take pleasure in bearing tes- 
timony to the purity of intention and fidelity by which he ever 
appeared to me to be distinguished. 

i regret that, being busily engaged in necessary preparations 
for my departure from home, | cannot accept the invitation 
with which you have favored me; but 1 wish you all the plea- 
sure and guod cheer which you can possibly participate. | am, 
with great respect, your friend and ob’t servant. H. Cray. 

Messrs. Wm. Garrard, &c,. &c. committee of invitation. 


Frankfort, November 5, 1835. 
Gentlemen: [ have had the pleasure to receive your letter of 


the 3d inst. containing a most Kind and flattering invitation to 
your intended celebration of the battle of Tippecanue, aud in- 
forming me that gen. Win. H. Harrison bad been invited to at- 
tend as chief guest. It is with great regret that I find myself 
prevented by indispensable professional engagements in the 
courts now in session here, from accepting your invitation, and 
participating im the civie feast, 80 worthy of the noble hospita- 
lity and public spirit of your county. 

My sympathies will ali be with you. 

Be pleased, ge atiemen, to accept my acknowledgments for 
the very kind aud complimentary expressions With which you 
have been pleased to accompany your invitation. L have the 
honor to be, with great respect, &c. yours, &e. 

J. J. Crirrenpen. 

Letters were also received from C. S. Todd aud Jumes 
Gurrard, very flattering to their old commander, gen. 
Hicrison; aud governor Moorehead, ex-governor Met- 
calfe, major John Chambers, and others, being warmly 
toasted, replied to the compliments paid to them at con- 
siderable length. A great degree of enthusiasm prevuil- 
ed. About 1,800 person were present—many of whom 
had served in the western campaigns. 


The following are some of the toasts given at the “Van 
Buren” festival, at Washville: 

By Thomas J. Read. Col. Joseph C. Guild—The talented re- 
presentative of Sumner county; he knows his duty, and has the 
firmness to do it, regardless of the yelping of the ‘“*Republican,”’ 
the **Whig & Banner,” and the frowns of the White whiggery, 
no-party party, the most unprincipled, selfish and vindictive of 
all parties. 

By John McIntosh. Col. Thomas H. Benton's erpunging re- 
solution— Violently opposed by the impeaching, trying and sen- 
tencing tory faction of the senate of the United States, and the 
enemies of general Jackson every where; feared and evaded by 
his pretended friends, because it rends the flimsy veil by which 
they hoped to deceive the people, and shows them, some like 
puppets, dancing by White-Bell-wire, and others, with the 
“thirty pieces”? in one hand, and an insidious dagger in the 
other, they laud Jackson to the skies, smile in his face, and 
offer to kiss him, and stab him at the same time. 

By James Pennington. Whigism, bankism, nullifiers and 
state rights men, all concentrating on White—what does it fore- 
tell? Corruption and fraud. 

By C. Lewis, of Sumner county. The trap baited by Bell, 
Crockett & Co. has caught a few opposition suckers, but no 
true Jackson men. 

By T. J. Read. The Whig & Banner, the willing conduit of 
filth and detraction, and the apt instrument of the party it 
eerves. 

By R. M. Boyere, of Sumner. Tennessee! Republican Ten- 
neasee! The home of Jackson! How great is thy fall, when 
thou permittest thyself to be noosed and led at will by a few de- 
signing demagogues! 


The Nashville Republican publishes a toast, sent by 
the reverend James Gwin, in these terms— 





By the rev. James Gwin. When renegado foreigners, 
insolent lacquies, grooms and blackleg gamblers, meddle 
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in polities, it is high time for clergymen and honest men 
to warn the good people of their danger. 

The following resolution, submitted to the legislature 
of New Jersey, at its late sitting, was rejected by a large 
majority : 

** Resolved, That our senators and represeniatives in congress 
be requesied to maintain the principles and doctrines get forth 
by the president of the United States, in his first inangural ad- 
dress upon the subject of executive patronage, and that they 
accordingly give him a decided support in ail measures calen- 
lated to effect the correction of all abuses which may bring the 


patronage of the federal government into conflict with the free- 
dom of elections.”? 


Baltimore remains blessed with health. Whole num- 
ber of interments last week 28—of which 16 were of p: r- 
sons under 5 years old. In Philadelphia the interments 
were 103. In Boston 80—29 by measles. In New York 
148. 

Sleighing was very good in Quebec on the 12th inst. 
and, according to the Mercury of that city, the roads in 
the vicinity were very much obstrueted by snow drifts. 

On Sunday night last, there was a great fall of snow at 
Boston and Albany, &e. It was of the depth of six or 
eight inches. ‘The weather, at Baltimore, has been ex- 
ceedingly raw and cold—for much snow has fallen with- 
in 30 or 40 miles of us, in the current week. We also 
had a slight fall of snow, yesterday morning. 

The ears on the Lowell rail road made the trip from 
Boston to Lowell on Tuesday afternoon, in fifty-five mi- 
nutes, including a stop at the half-way house of three 
minutes. The distance is nearly 26 miles—so that the 
cars travelled at the rate of thirty miles an hour. The 
rate of travel is ive hundred passengers every day. 

The people of New York are so much pleased with 
their wooden pavement, that a resolution has heen sub- 
mitted to pave the whole of Broadway, from Wall to 14th 
street, with wood. Different kinds are reqnired for 
the sake of an experiment, on a great scale; and the pie- 
ees to be six inches square, and eighteen inches long. 

The extent of the emigration westward may be infer- 
red trom the following paragraph which we find in the 
St. Louis Times— 


Not less than siz hundred passengers landed upon our wharf 
this morning from the Various steamers from the Ohio river. 
it produced a scene of busile and life, truly animating. Among 
them we observe several fanulies with their wagons, horses, 
household furniture, negroes, &c. doubtless bound tor the in- 
terior of our state, while many reshipped to wend their way up 
the Mississippi, and towards the setting of the sun. 


It appears to be ascertained that, on board the vessels 
wrecked on Lake Erie in the late gale, there were 38 
lives lost. Other wrecks have been seen, and the amount 
of loss is supposed to be very incomplete. 


Died, in Philadelphia, on Monday last, col. William 
Duane, in the seventy-sixth year of his age—famous, for 
many years, as editor of the ‘‘Aurora.” 


The ‘*Globe” lately said that **wealth was a prima _fa- 
cie evidence of worth”—which Mr. Blair is laboring 
much to “expunge,” but without effect. 


The New Orleans True American of the 10th instant, 
says: The night before last, Mr. John Donovan, of this 
city, and his lady, having had oceasion to remain late 
from home on a visit, left their two young children in 
charge of a servant, who was directed to give the chil- 
dren, in case they were restless, a small quantity of pa- 
ragoric. The case occurred; but instead of paragoric, 
the servant mistook the phial, and gave them /audanum, 
the effects of which were fatal to both of them. 


According to tables given in the American Almanac 
for 1836, the population of all the British provinces north 
of us is one million one hundred and forty thousand. 
The population of Upper Canada has nearly doubled in 
five years. The whole number of inhabitants in the Bri- 
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tish West Indies ar-ounts to nearly a million, of whom 
ouly about eighty thousand are white. 


A diamond has been found in North Carolina. It was 
in a rough state, but on being subjected to the usual tests, 
was ascertained to be genuine. 


A good many cows are being killed on the Boston and 
Providence rail road, by coming into contact with the 
cars. 

Census or Boston. The ceneus of the city proper is just 
completed, and found to be 77,387, giving an increase in five 
years of 16,006, or 26 per centum. South Boston has not been 
returned. East Boston and Forts [udependence and Warren 
contain 964 inhabitants. 

‘To show the population of Boston, the towns of 
Churlestown, &c. should be added. They belong as 
much to that city, as the island of New York belongs to 
JNVew York—and Kensington, Spring Garden, &e. &e. to 
Philadelphia. 


The British auxiliary force of volunteers collected at 
Bilboa and the north of Spain, already amounts to be- 
tween 7 and 8,000 men—that of the French 5,000—Por- 
tuguese 7,000U—the Spanish army itself being 25,000. 

One-fourth of the city of Cesarea has been destroyed 
by an earthquake, burying 500 persc under the ruins. 
Ten villages in the vicinity have also been destroyed. 
One of them entirely disappeared. 

The following bold but correct view of the evils of 
mobocracy deserves an attentive reading: 

We tell the people of the United States, that unless they look 
well to themselves, the day of their destruction is at hand. 
They are trying to destroy themselves. Wedo denounce as a 
traitor, every man who encourages, in any shape, or under any 
pretext, the putting down and abrogating of the laws. We dis- 
claim every man who advises the people to take the law into 
their own hands, no matter for what cause, no matter for what 
good reason, no matter to answer what end of justice, no mat- 
ter how much good may for once be done thereby. We say 
that every man who deprives or attempts to deprive the veriest 
wretch that breathes God’s atmosphere, of the right of trial by 
jury, for any crime, is virtually a traitor—not only to his coun- 
try, but to his own best rights and dearest! interests. Men who 
unchain a mob, are like men who unchain the plague and the 
pestilence. It may rid them and their country of their enemies 
and its scourges; but will also sweep them away in its poison- 
ous career. We should take him to be insane who should sit 
on the brink of a voleano, and throw into it the inflammable 
matter to produce un eruption, but we see men advocating mob 
Jaw and anarchy, on the score of expediency, (ae if any expe- 
diency can justify overwhelming the law), and we stili suffer 
them to preach on. [Arkansas Advocate. 

A late Louisville Journai thus ‘‘knocks the noise,” or 
rather the “senses,” out of a contemporary. 

**We learn that the editor of the Georgetown Sentinel, on 
Bunday last, fell down the stairs of his own office. If he wasn’t 
~ mag A up senseless, the tumble must have greatly improved 
tim. 


Noah calls the editor of the **Globe” Fieschi, and his 
publication the infernal machine, and so do many others, 
after him—and a writer in the Richmond Enquirer gives 
the name of Mr. Calhoun, as John Catiline Calhoun. 

The public property in the city of New Orleans ex- 


ang the public squares, is valued at 1,268,000 dol- 
ars. 


Of four hundred and four persons committed to the 

oston house of correction from March 5th to Nov. Ist, 
1835, 221 were native Americans and 183 foreigners. 
Of the commitments by the police court, 195 were com- 
mon drunkards, and of the remainder, says the superin- 
tendent, ‘‘it is my opinion that at least three-quarters 
may trace the origin of their offences to the too free in- 
dulgence in spirituous liquors.” 

The New York Mercantile Advertiser of Saturday says— 
‘There is a prospect of an amicable settlement of all the politi- 
cal difficulties which have so long kept the Canadas in a state 
offerment. It appears that lord Gosford bad been instructed 
by the whig ministry to pursue a conciliatory policy, and the 


£22,000, for contingencies, have been unconditionally yielded 
by him to the assembly.” 





— 


—_ 


Mr. George Dearborn, (says the Alexandria Gazette), 
the eminent publisher of New York, has in press, **No- 
tices of the war of 1812, between the United States and 
Great Britain, by general Armstrong.”? The work, as 
may be readily supposed, will give authentic accounts of 
the operations during the war, and be severe upon the 
public men of the day, so far as they were concerned in 
the events of the time. It will be in two volumes—the 
first of which will be published in December, and the 
other as soon after as possible. 

Tue coTrron crop. New Orleans, Nov. 7. We cannot por 
sibly make the crop of the United States over 60,000 bales larger 
than last year. Wespeak advisedly and with confidence when 
we say, that the quantities set down opposite Tennessee, North 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Mobile, are a fair and 
liberal allowance for these states, and, if any thing, rather over 
than under what these respective states will produce. 

The quality of Mississippi and Louisiana cotton this season, 
is much better than it has been for three years. The prices 
range from 15 a I6c. for Liverpool fair to good tair, and 17e. for 
fine fancy brands, but our market is very languid. 

E.timate of the cotton crop of 1835-6. 
GOGGIN s 00.0 00d boercesc soceniesc bedboses es cede emeepee Wales 
South Carolina ....cccccccccsess sccccsseccscsessaedgiOo 
North Carolina......ccccccccccccccsccccsccccces sh), 000 
Virginia...... Jeweneccccopsaccccoese Gee 
New Orleans, or Tennessee, North Alabama, 

Mississippiand Louisiana...... ssscceeseees 450,000 
Pas ocnsds ccccee cc penesececcsceeesaceansotame 
Florida....... cccccccccccscccesces SONU 


1,320,000 

[The bale is an indefinite quantity, and some other 
better way of giving an idea of quantity should be adopt- 
ed. What difficulty is there in giving us the pounds? 
A bale used to be rated as from 300 to 350 Ibs. but now 
averages from 400 to 450 lbs. in consequence of the very 
frequent uses of packing presses, &c. A gentleman, 
conversant with the cotton trade, informs us that the bale 
is, at least, 25 per cent. more than formerly. ] 

A few days since we gave, as an ‘‘interesting remi- 
niscence,” a letter from gen. Hamilton to gen. Greene, 
giving an account of the defection of Arnold and the 
capture of Andre. We now present our readers with 
another Ictter, written by the father of his country to go- 
vernor Clinton, on a subject which was at that time pe- 
culiarly interesting to the American people. We could 
not present our readers with any thing that would be 
read with more avidity or pleasure: [M. ¥. Gaz. 

** Head quarters, Springfield, June 18, 1720. 

Dear sir: [ have received advice which appears to be direct, 
that the legislature of this state has determined on a dratt from 
the militia, to serve for the campaign, under their own officers, 
instead of being incorporated with their continental battalions, 
This mode, if adopted, will be attended with so many inconve- 
niences, if followed by the states in general, will be so abso- 
lutely pernicious to all the prospects of the campaign, that! 
cannot forbear taking the liberty to send brigadier general 
Knox to represent on my part the ill consequences of the mea- 
sure, and the superior advantages of the plan recommended in 
preference. 

“Tf entreat your excellency to procure him the honor of a 
conference with the legis!ature for this purpose. The crisis is 
so delicate and importanit—the honor and interests of these 
states so essentially depend on a judicious and vigorons exer- 
tion of our resources at this juncture—that | cannot but mani- 
fest my anxiety when I see any measures in agitation that 
threaten the disappointment of our hopes, and take every step 
in my power to prevent their being carried into execution. On 
military questions, the officers of the army have a right to flat- 
ter themselves their country will place some confidence in their 
experience and judgment, and it is the policy of every wise 
man to do it. [ cannot doubt that, on reconsideration, the 
zeal and ardor which have distinguished the councils of this 
state, will embrace what the true interests of America on this 
occasion demands. I have the honor to be, with every senti- 
nent of respect and esteem, your excellency’s most obedient 
and huinble servant, G. WASHINGTON. 

**His excellency gov. Clinton.” 

The National Intelligencer says—An officer on hoard the U, 
States frigate Potomac, now in the Mediterian: an, writes to 
his friend at Charleston, under date of Angnst 20th, an account 
of his summer’s cruise, jn which be save that the frigote was, 
on the 4th of July, off Tripoli, where =e fired a salute of 17 
guns, in honor of the gloiions day, when the following incident 
occurred: “The second gun fired came very nevr deine a ereat 
deal of damage—it bad been shotted, and the gunner had for 





*Regarding these two, there seems to be no difference of opi- 
nion. 
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gotten to draw the charge—the shot passed through the bows of 
the flag ship Delaware about 50 yards off.”” The reader cannot 
fail to remember that, by a similar inadvertence of the gunner 
on board another of our national vessels, a year or two ago, in 
the harbor of Toulon, a shot was fired into a French ship of 
war, which did mueh demage and produced great excitement 
on shore, and an ill feeling which, if some accounts are to be 
believed, yet exists in the minds of some of the naval men of 
that country. They will, it is presumed, cease to entertain 
any further remains of ill will in regard to that unfortunate ca- 
tastrophe, when they find that the commodore’s ship of our 
own squadron has been subjected to similar chance-medley. 

Tre axe. The power of the American axe, (says Latrobe 
in his book on the United States), and the skill with which it 
is wielded, may well excite the admiration of an European. 
The weapon itself is no more to be compared with the vile 
chopper commouly seen in the hands of one of our woodmen, 
than a gimblet can be compared to a centre-bit. It is formed 
upon a different principle—the handle is set far forward, and it 
acts upon the tree, more from the wedgelike form, its own 
weight, and the skilful swing which gives it impetus, than from 
any great exertion of strength on the part of the woodman. In 
fact, sleight, more than strength, is employed in its nse. The 
rapidity with which the huge trees of the forest fall before a 
single pair of well-swung axes is really marvellous; and the axe 
may rank with maize and steam as one of the three things 
which have conquered the western world. 


INCREASE OF THE SLAVE POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The following statements will show the progressive increase of 
the slave population of the United States since 1790. The enu- 
merations are offfcial: 

Totat number of slaves, 


BEE BER 6 ccedec secccescccece cocece pestenese .-- 697,697 
BD BES coveten ceccdsee ccccsosscoes obs soveceee 896.849 
Be BIO. .cccccc seccvccccccccccccccccce cccces hy Il mee 
OR RRs coc ce ccccce ccccccccescoscesaceeses . 1,538,064 
DD Pas cascce .crenseccccseccocvcsece oe eee 2,010,436 


Thus the increase since the first census up to the time the 
last was taken, has been 1,312,739! 

This, to be sure, is a rapid gain—more rapid, considering the 
nature of the increase, than could be wished—but the whites in 
the mean time have gained almost in a two-fold s¢atio—dou- 
bling, or almost doubling, in twenty years. The next census 
will show even a greater proportionable gain of the whites. 

[Boston Gazette. 


GREAT RISE OF PROPERTY. We have within the last few 
weeks recorded several sales showing the rapid advance of pro- 
perty in the town of Cumberland, at the present termination of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. We have now to add from 
a letter before us, another sale by David Shriver, esq. of that 
place, of the property at present occupied by him, comprehend- 
ing about 400 acres, for the round sum of $180,000!) The pur- 
chase is understood to have been made by a company of gentle- 
men, who are already engaged in laying out streets through the 
property. {Balt. Patriot. 





INTERIOR NAVIGATION. We learn from the Wellsburg Tran- 
script that a boat arrived at the wharf about a week ago, with 
39 emigrants bound for Susanna, 100 miles above St. Louis, 
Missouri. It was built on the bank of the Susquehannah river, 
in Luzerne connty, Pennsylvania, had ascended the Susque- 
hannah to the Pennsylvania canal, and from thence passed up 
the canal to Hollidaysburg, a distance of 173 miles. At Holli- 
dayeburg it was pat on the rail road cara and transported over 
the Alleghany mountain to Johnstown, at the western base of 
the mountains. The distance between these two last points is 
36 miles, and the road passes over an elevation of 2,370 feet 
above the level of the ocean. At Johnstown the emigrant was 
again launched into the canal, which it descended to the Ohio 
river at Pittsburgh, a distance of 120 miles. Here it entered the 
Ohio and took its departure for the Mississippi; which river it 
will ascend to the place of its final destination. [ Compiler. 

Tue Bosron TEA PARTY. This political event, which was 
the entering wedge of the drama of the revolution, is evera 
subject of deep interest. Mr. B. B. Thatcher the other evening 
gave an interesting lecture upon it at the Boston lyceum, in 
which he disclosed many particulars hitherto unknown. It ap- 
pears that those revered patriots John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams, were both among the number of disguised Indians, who 
were present and assisted on the occasion. [ Bost. paper. 





Harrorp Triats. The Gazette of the 23d instant 
says: ‘We learn from Bel-Air, that Mr. Nelson, on the 
art of the traversers, closed his address to the jury on 
riday, and on Saturday morning, Mr. Jones having de- 
clined speaking—Mr. Richardson commenced his reply 
on the part of the state—but having been unwell for seve- 
ral days, and his illness increasing with the exertion of 
speaking—he became too much indisposed to proceed— 
aud the court found it necessary to adjourn till this morn- 


rng. ” 





Later—the parties we pre We learn from Bel-Air, 
that on Tuesday the trial of the Messrs. Poultneys & Co. 
which has been so long before the Harford county court, 
was brought toa close, and that the jury, after a short 
absence, came into court with a verdict of not guilty. 
We have heard it stated, that a full account of the trial 
will soon be prepared and made public. [ Pat. 





EMIGRATION OF FEMALES TO VAN DieMan’s Lann. The ship 
Boadicea, lately sailed from Gravesend for Hobart’s Town, Aus- 
tralia, with 200 young female emigrants. 100 0f them Insh~— 
the rest Scotch and English. The sex are in good demand in 
Van Dieman’s Land. The shipment consisted of a remarkably 
handsome assortment for beauty, correct morals and education; 
many of them from the foundling hospital at Cork and Dublin 
schools, and there is no doubt they will find a ready market, 

[N. ¥. Star. 

St Perer’s CHURCH, aT Rome. Spain formerly paid annual- 
ly eighty thousand dollars toward the repairs of the building of 
St. Peter’s. The same country paid a large sum to the Lateran. 
Annual repairs of great expense are necessary, in order to pre- 
vent the cnpola from breaking down. It has already many 
cracks; and as the money for repairs is wanting, they increase, 
An earthquake would soon change the gigantic work inte ruins. 
There is now an iron hoop of several millions of pounds around 
the cupola. The real estate belonging to the fabrica, the reve- 
nues of which are applied to repairs only, is far from being suf- 
ficient. 

GOVERNOR Tacon is one of the most extraordinary men of 
the age. His government is energetic in the extreme, but at the 
same time liberal and impartial. He bas purged Havana of the 
de speradoes, who used to render that place so unsafe to stran- 
gers, and has reformed the civil and political condition of the 
whole island. While Spain is torn by convulsions, Cuba pre- 
sents a spectable of peace and prosperity, which is almost un- 
paralleled. 


The amount annually raised by taxation in the island 
of Cuba is $14,175,000, of which the crown of Spain re- 
ceives more than one-half. The aggregate is thus 
made up: 

Royal revenue,.....5 cecces cece ceecees «1,412,000 
CRUPCH UAKOd, ce ccccccecccccsccesccecs coves e 450,000 
Casalties,....cecssevecccesceccescecseees SOU 008 
Post office revenue,.......6 ceeeee eeee eee 997,000 
Municipal do. erccccccccccsccsccces s 1ON,UO 
Census do. 90000 p00e 00s cccccs SEN 
Lottery do. Co eccccccccsccescces 1,000,000 

OF THE NATURE AND FORMATION OF COAL. From Silliman’s 
Journal. ‘The immense beds of bituminous coal found in the 
valley of the Ohio, fill the mind with wonder and surprise, as it 
reflect on the vast forests of arborescent and sandstone, until the 
whole series had accumuiated plants required in their forma- 
tion. Age after age, successive growths of plants, springing 
up in the same region, were extomed beneath thick strata of 
shale toa depth of more than a thousand feet; while beneath 
the whole lay the bed of an ocean floored with fossil salt. In- 
dications of coal are found at intervals, across the great valley, 
from the Alleghany to the Rocky mountains. Itis found near 
the surface in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, 
and, without doubt, may be found beneath the extensive tertiary 
deposites, which form the substratum of the great prairies in 
the central and northern parts of the western states. As low 
down as New Matirid on the Mississippi, coal was thrown up 
from beneath the bed of the river, by the great earthquake of 
1812—a sufficient proof of its continuation in the most depress- 
ed part of the great valley. 

That coal is of vegetable origin, none who has read much on 
the subject, or personally examined the coal beds, will now 
deny. Time was, when it was considered a peculiar mineral 
product, formed inthe earth in the same manner and at the 
same time with the rocks that surround it. The produce of its 
chemical analysis being altogether vegetable, and the artificial 
formation of coal from wood by sir James Hall, have silenced 
all doubts on the subject. The only mystery now is, how such 
vast quantities of vegetable matter could be accumulated and 
grow on the spot where they were buried. That they grew in 
general, on the surface now occupied by the coal, appears 
certain from the perfect state in which the most delicate leaves 
and stems are preserved. Had they been transported by cur- 
rents of water, and especially from any distance, it is hardly 
possible that they should not have received more damage. The 
climate at that period must have been both more warm and 
more humid than at present, as many of the plants are of those 
families which now grow only in tropical climates; and as the 
laws of nature never change, this may be deemed a correct in- 
ference. 





Tue JACKSON CHEESE. Yesterday were exhibited in our vil- 
lage ten of the most splendid cheese ever manufactured in this 
state, or in the nation. Their aggregate weight was 8,150 Ibs, 
high!y ornamented with paintings upon the belts and coverings 
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m, interlarded with appropriate historical extracts 
aod cnattensae et state and national character. The mammoth 
cheese, measuring three feet nine inches In diameter, two feet 
thick and weighing 1,400 pounds was superscribed to Andrew 
Jackson, president of the United States. it appears from au 
account in the Pulaski Banner, that there was a great display 
in transporting them from Sandy Creek, where made, to Sel- 
kirk, where shipped on board the schooner North America for 
this place. We received the Banner too late for insertion, but 
it appears that about sixty gray horses were employed in the 
procession, guns were fired, &c. They will proceed upon 
the canal via Syracuse, Utica, Schenectady, ‘Troy and Al- 
bany, thence to New York, at all ph ae places the cilizens 
will have an opportunity of seeing them. 

"= , [Oswego (N. Y.) Observer. 











THE FLOOD AT THE West. It appears from a statement in 
the Rochester Daily Advertiser, that the quantity of water pass- 
ing in the Genesee river, through Rochester, in the usual state 
of the river, is about 20,000 cubic feet per minute; and that the 
quantity passing per minute in the same river, during the late 
flood, as measured by Harvey Ely, esq. was 5,164,185 cubic 
feet, or more than one hundred and eight times the quantity 
usually passing! 

SeamMen IN THE United States. We learn from the last 
report of the board of directors of the Boston Seamen’s Friend 
society, that the number of seamen belonging to the United 
States, estimated with as much accuracy as possible, is 103,000; 
of whom there are in foreign trade 50,000, in the coasting trade, 
ia vessels of nearly or over 100 tons burden, 25,000, in the cod 
fishery 5,000, in steam vessels 1,100, and in the United States 
navy 6,000. 


SreaM POWER IN CoRNWALL. The aggregate of the steam 
engines reported in this county in 1834, was in round numbers 
aboat 5,000 horse power, working Without intermission, or 
equivalent to the actual labor of upwards of 18,000 horses. 
They are computed to raise 20,000 gallons of water to a mean 
height of 120 fathoms, or 14,000,000 gallons to the height of one 
foot per minute. The course of the New river, from its rise 
near Hertford to London, is torty-two miles, in which it de- 
scends {7} feet with a velocity of three feet in a second, supply- 
ing to the reservoirs an average quantity of 18,000 gallons per 
minute. The Cornish engines weuld therefore be sufficient to 
foree the whole supply of forty-six such rivers from the reser- 
voir back to their sources. { Mingin Review. 


Few THINGS IMPOSSIBLE. ‘It is impossible,’? said some, 
when Peter the great determined to set out on a voyage of dis- 
covery, through the cold northern regions of Siberia, and over 
immense deserts; but Peter was not discouraged, and the thing 
was done. 

“Ic is impossible,’ said many, when they heard of a scheme 
of the good Oberlin’s. To benefit his people, he had deter- 
mined to open a communication with the high road to Stras- 
burg, so that the productions of de la Roche (his own village), 
might find a market. Rocks were to be bla-ted, and conveyed 
to the banks of the river Bruche, im sufficient quantity to build 
a wall for a road along its banks, a mile and a half,anda 
bridge across it. He reasoned with bis people, but etill they 
thought it was impossible; but he seized a pickaxe, put it 
across his shoulder, proceeded to the spot, and went to work, 
and the peasants soon followed him with their tools. The road 
and bridge were at length built, and to this day, the bridge 
bears the name of the “Bridge of Charity.” 

“ft is impossible,’ said some as they looked at the impene- 
trabie forests which covered the ragged flanks and deep gorges 
of mount Pilatus in Switzerland and harkened to the daring 
plan of a man named Rupp, to convey the pines from the top of 
the mountain to the lake of Lucerne a distance of nearly nine 
miles. Without being discouraged by their exclamations, he 
formed a slide or trough of 24,000 pine trees, 6 feet broad, and 
from 4 to 6 feet deep; and this slide which was contemplated 
ia 1812, was kept moist. Its length was 44,000 English feet. 
ft had been conducted over rocks, or along their sides, or over 
deep gorges where it was sustained by scaffolds; and yet skill 
and perseverance overcame every obstacle, and the thing was 
done. The trees slid down from the mountain into the lake 
with wonderful rapidity. The large pines, which were one 
handred feet long, rau through the space of eight miles and a 
third in about six minutes. 

A gentleman who saw this great work, says: “Such was the 
epeed with which a tree of the largest size passed any given 
poiat, thathe could only strike it once with a stick as it rushed 
by, however quickly he attempted to repeat the blows.” 

Say not hastily, then, of any thing, “It is impossible.? It 
may not be dene in an liour, or a day, or a week; but perse- 
verance will finally bring you to the end of it. “Time and 
patience,”? says a Spanish proverb, “will turn a mulberry leaf 
into silk.’’ 


THE PUBLIC OFFices. The Georgetown Metropolitan says— 
**So great has been the increase of the public business exe- 
cuted in the departmente of late years, that the present spacious 
edifices have been found altogether inadequate to its transac- 


— - ee 








tion. In the war department, especially, this is observable, 
and several entire ranges of buildings on the other side of the 
street are now occupied by different bureaus, which could not 
be accommodated in the exccutive building. Within the last 
week, the increasing pressure of public business has caused ad- 
ditioual and exteuuve alterations. The head quarters of the 
army, and the orduance oftice, have been removed to a new 
building erected tor the purpose Opposite the war department; 
and the rooms they recently occupied are now in the posses- 
sion of the fourth auditor, clerks and other officers. 

** Besides this, every spare inch of room in the building has 
been turned to account, and the very cellars, now comfortably 
fitted up, are converted into offices. The treasury department 
is still worse off for accommodation; the entire business of that 
important branch of the government being now conducted, and 
the valuable papers belonging to it exposed, since the fire, in 
private and very insecure buildings. ‘The quarter master’s of- 
fice is located in a sinall frame cottage, and there is scarce an 
office under the government which does not feel the want ofa 
suitable accommodation. 

‘iu fact, the time lias come when the exigency of the nation- 
al service will require at the hands of congress, as suggested by 
the hon. Mr. Jarvis, of Maine, last winter, the erection of a 
great structure, worthy of this immense country, in which the 
vast business necessary for its government can be concentrated 
and carried on with suitable facilities; and some such plan will, 
most probably, be effected in the coming session of congress.’’ 

Tria oF ABNER Kneevannd. The trial of Abner Kneeland, 
came on yesterday, before the supreme court in session in this 
city. It will be recollected that he was indicted for blasphemy 
about two years since, and convicted, in the municipal court— 
from which decision he appealed to the supreme court. The 
trial came ou and afier eloquent and learned arguments on 
both sides, the case was submitted to a jury, who could noe 
agree, eleven being in favor of conviction, and one opposed. 
The case was again tried—with precisely the same result, 
Yesterday was the fourth time that this case was brought be- 
fore a jury. In the afternoon, judge Wilde delivered a very 
able and impartial charge—and the jury retired; soon after 
which the court adjourned. ‘This morning, the jury came into 
court with a verdict of guilty. It will thus be seen that of 
forty-eight petit jurors, who, after a fall bearing, have decided 
on this case, forty-siz have been in favor of the guilt of the 
prisoner. ‘The offensive language attributed to Mr. Kneeland 
Was Hot only blasphemous, but disgustingly obscene, and such 
as should not be tolerated in any Christian or civilized commu- 
nity, where itis desirable to preserve the proprieties of life, or 
semblance of religion, We hope that the result of this trial 
will be a warning to the impious and licentious, and show 
them that even in this country, where the PREss is to all in- 
tents and purposes as free as the circumambiant air we breathe, 
vet that gross blasphemy and obscenity combined, will not be 
tolerated by public opinion or the laws of the land, 

A motion was filed for arrest of judgment—which wiil be de- 
cided by a full bench. In the meantime the defendant has re- 
coguised for lis appearauce in the sum of $500. 

[ Boston Merc. Jour. 


BANK MATTERS. : 
A bill is before the legislature of the territory of Arkansas to” 
establish a bank, to be called the Union bank of Arkansas,’’ 
with a capital of two millions of dollars. P.S. We see that 
the project has been negatived in the bouse of assembly. 


Peter Bacot, esq. cashier of the branch bank of the United 
States in Charleston, has received the appointment of cashier 
of the same inatitution in New Orleans. 


The U.S. branch bank at Pittsburgh has been sold to the 
Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ bank of that place. The terms of 
sale are said to be liberal, spreading the payments to the bank 
over the space of 4 years, in annual instalments, at an interest 
of five per cent. 


United States bank stock sold in New York, on Saturday, at 
lila iis. 


The St. Louis Republican states that on the 6th inst. the con- 
tract was concluded by which the debts due the branch of the 
U.S. bank in that city were transferred to the State bank of Il- 
linois. 

Further notices of application to the legislature of New York, 
for acts of incorporation. 

For a bank to be Jocated in the city of New York to be called 
the Pearl street bank, with a capital of two millions of dol- 
lars. 

For a rail road from the city of Troy to unite with the Hud- 
son and Berkshire rail road at the most convenient place, with 
a branch of said road to Lebanon, with a capital of $600,000. 

For an amendment of the third section of the act to incorpo- 
rate the stockholders of the Mechanics’ and Farmers? bank, in 
the city of Albany, so as to authorise the directors to elect any 
one of their number president of said institution. 

For an act to increase the capital of the Canal bank of Albany 
from $30,000 to $500,000. 

For the Rochester City bank, with a capital of $500 000, to be 
located in Rochester. ; 

For the renewal of the charter of the Trivoli Manufacturing 


company. 
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Fora rail road leading from the village of Ballston Spa, by 
the moat convenient and direct routes, to some point on the 
Uties and Schenectady rail road, with a capital of 8200,000. 

For an act to incorporate the New York and Charleston 
steamboat company, with a capital of $250,000, to be vested in 
Steam vessels to navigate between said ports. 

For the incorporation of a bank, to be called the Wool Grow- 
ers’ bank, with a capital of $250,000, and to be located at Nor- 
wich, Chenango county. 

For the incorporation of a bank, with a capital of $300,000, in 
the village of ithaca, and called the ‘Tompkins county bank. 

For the charter of a bank, witha capital of $500,000, to be 
called the Tompkins bank, and to be located in the eleventh 
ward of the city of New York. 


For an act to increase the capital stock of the bank of Albany, 
$180,000. [.Alb. Adv. 


The whole present amount of applications is thus summed up 
in tie Albany Argus: 


Banks see ees eer eeee Sere eeeeeeeeeee Ceeeeee . $19,442,000 
Insurance companies... .. 2,550,000 


Rail road do, Cocccccevecccscceccces Bj 040,00 
Bridges, turnpikes, &c... cc... cc ceee eeeees 2.567, 000 


eee eee eee eeeee eee 





Total ...ccceecccccces coe ee $28,399,000 

The New York Gazette of yesterday says:— ‘We are assured 
that one of the pet banks, with a capital of more than 2,060,000 
dollars, and government funds to the amount ol nearly 3,000,000 
had not ander discount, ten days ago, more than 3.000,'.00 dol- 
Jars. Is this conclusive proof, Mr. Star, that that bank is en- 
deavoring to relieve the commercial embarrassments? 

oe @ BB Beene 
ELECTIONS, &e. 
New York. 

The Albany Argus gives a list of the members of the new le- 
gistatare of New York, and classifies them as follows: 

Senate—Van Buren 28, whigs 4, comprising the members 
from the 8th district. 

Assembly—-Van Buren 110, whigs 18. [The election through- 
Out the state was permitted to go by default the whigs making 
no concerted opposition. 


This is proved by a paragraph from the ‘Argus’? of the 18th 
inst. us follows: 

[tis a striking characteristic of this election, that in nearly 
every quarter of the state, the opponents of the democracy have 
abandoned the open ground of opposiuon. From a ratty, such 
as they had never beiore surpassed in this state, with the aid of 
uncounted means, panic agencies and bank devices—they have 
fallen, in a single year, to a state of little else than passive sub- 
apission to the overwhelming expression of the popular voice. 
én a few instances in which they have offered opposmg tickets, 
in counties Where they have hitherto succeeded by large majo- 
Fities, they have been signally defeated now, or are successful 
ty a very meagre vote. Even in the eighth senate district, 
Where last year their majority was about 10,000 votes, they car- 
ry their senator by less than 200: and the aggregate majority 
against them on the assembly tickets in the several counties, 
is upwards of 1,500! 

From the Cincinnati Whig. 

We copied, a short time since, an article intended to show 
the popular vote in the several senatorial districts in this state, 
at the Inte election. We find that article to be very erroneous, 
and exceedingly unfavorable to the whigs. We therefore sub- 
join a correct table, which demonstrates that Ohio is sound, 
and will unquestionably go for the Wiig cause at the next elec- 
tion. it will be seen that although the Van Burenites, at the 
recent election, elected eight senators from the subjoined fifteen 
senatorial districts, yet the vole of the people, in those districts, 
gives to the whigs a majority of five thousand two hundred and 
twenty-nine. 

Van Buren majorities. 
Adams and Brown ..........cececsceeeeeceeess 
Clermont .cccccce sccceseses 


cb 006 Sede ccdccccseee 
Pc ceccece coves esecese S000 seeccccceuesé SE 
STE 00 00506000e ee 46060000.000000006s0000mee 
Perry and Morgan......... cosecees 6 seneeesons 250 
SP g6g06ee coose sesseee $000 es eecacene ee 
Bhethy, Dark, KC... cece ce vecceccecsecee sess 1 OO 
Richland........... TITTTTTI TLIC iTt Trier 
1,577 

Anti-Van Buren majorities. 
GOR FGIAER 0 onc cccccs cocccccccest sétessetse Ge 
Clark and Champaigu...........ce cece eeeees 599 
a NB ROPOCTTTTTE OTC LT LTT TL tm 
SIPs GOs s voces ccs cenecees ceccsecccces 225 
Athen, Beeking, WC....ccccccccccccsecccsccldehte 
Muskingdom....... COSCe cece cece ccc’ cccces - 400 
Ashtabala, &c......... PITTITTT TTTTaTiTitT 
7,806 
DeOecto.cccccck ee 


Majority against Van Buren... ..5,229 
‘Thus it will be perceived, that out of the 15 senators elected 
from the above districts, the Van Burenites succeed in electing 
eight, while the voice of the people was in favor of the whigs 
ty a majority of 5,229! Does not this speak volumes? 
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The late lieut. governor of Masrachusetts has accepted the 
whig nomination for the mayoralty of Boston. 
Pennsylvania. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer of Nov. 23. 

A large and highly respectable meeting of the friends of Mr. 
Ciay, was beld at Carel’s Bolivar Hotel, on Saturday evening 
last. Col. John G. Watmough was called to the chair, and 
Messrs. Cope and Mucaferty were appointed secretaries. 

We rejoice to be enable to state that the proper spirit pervad- 
ed the meeting—that a general disposition was manilested to 
yield all personal attachments, in order to promote union and 
harmony aud a concert of action among the entire opposition, 
and thus to insure the triumph of our cause and our candidate 
in 1836. The meeting was addressed in the course of the even- 
ing by Josiah Randall, esq. col. John G. Watmough, col. John 
H, Powell, and one or two other gentlemen. The merits and 
services of Mr. Clay were adverted to by each of the speakers, 
and in language of the strongest eulogy; but the sentiment was 
universal that the present is not the time to urge the claims of 
any particular individual, to the exclusion or disparagement of 
the other distinguished gentlemen of the opposition; and that 
hence, in order to allow the whole opposition an opportunity 
of concentrating their strength, and harmonizing in their 
course, it is expedient to hold a general convention, at some fn- 
ture period, in which the whole party may be fairly represented 
—the claims of the various candidates canvassed—and the 
most available selected. A resolution to this effect was offered 
by Mr. Randall, and adopted without a dissenting voice. 
Another resolution was adopted empowering the chairman and 
secretaries to appoint a committee for the purpose of making ar- 
rangements fora general town meeting for the election of dele- 
gates to the proposed convention. 

The friends of Mr. Clay have in this matter pursued a mag- 
naninous course—a course admirably calculated to allay the 
strife that has existed among us—a course that we have reason 
to believe will meet with the hearty concurrenee of all who are 
opposed to the Albany regency—whether the friends of Web- 
ster, Harrison, Everett, or any other distinguished member of 
the Opposition. 

ELECTION FOR GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
October, 1832. October, 1835. 
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ans 
Counties. Ritner. Wolf, Kitner. Wolf. Muhlen. 
Adams 1,679 1,030 1,517 406 911 
Alleghany 3,506 3,094 3,848 2,054 378 
Armstrong 959 1.975 1,100 1,874 188 
Beaver 1,481 1,440 1.669 1,066 354 
Bedford 1,561 1.629 2,036. 1,604 46 
Berks 3,435 3,758 3,022 1.733 4,194 
Bradford 920 1,685 1,239 1,504 405 
Bucks 2,862 3,202 3.532 2,425 857 
Butler 1,032 1,204 1,306 1,059 237 
Cambria 340 598 694 610 38 
Centre 1,016 1,920 1,070 1,742 446 
Chester 4,301 2,374 4,051 3,799) 1,577 
Clearfield Qe8 513 323 335 290 
Columbia 829 1,768 767 869 1,246 
Crawford 895 1.502 929 877 814 
Cumberland 1,807 2 326 1,746 1,491 1,136 
Dauphin 2,285 1,575 2,320 780 719 
Delaware 1,791 918 1,240 699 403 
Erie 1,792 1.170 1,943 164 1,280 
Fayette 1,806 2.440 1,708 1,132 1,378 
Franklin 2516 2,234 2.207 1,423 1,336 
Greene 1,355 1,009 1,075 366 997 
Huntingdon 2,189 1,657 2.555 1,324 423 
ludiana 1,106 813 1,524 $91 14 
Jefferson 173 249 246 356 3 
Juniata 692 626 763 588 Q11 
Lancaster 6.387 4,124 7,018 4.223 71 
Lebanon 1,906 1.002 1.968 621 436 
Lehigh 1,624 1.564 1.914 &41 1,204 
Luzerne 1,583 2,064 1,488 618 1,886 
Lycoming 986 1,74 1,277 1,159 935 
Mercer 1,553 1,347 1,686 522 935 
Mifflin 834 782 872 909 10 
Montgomery 2,935 2972 3014 1,744 1,59% 
Northampton 1,820 3.376 2.560 3,135 458 
Northumberland 1.084 3,415 823 779 1,237 
Perry 697 1.284 760 71 si 
Philadelphia city 4,957 3,558 5.1142 1.801 1,351 
Philadelphia county 5,950 6,263 5,591 6,033 2,754 
Pike 71 613 66 620 88 
Potter and McKean 37 368 128 413 56 
Schuylkill 954 1,328 833 456 1,172 
Somerset 1,855 744 =. 2,031 542 89 
Susquehannah 475 1,146 594 87 7 
Tioga 446 710 468 #68 176 
Union 2,131 1,021 2,185 578 653 
Venango 406 =: 1,261 613 847 467 
Warren 218 450 99 445 310 
Washington 2,89 2,749 3,179 2,464 79 
Wayne 241 606 226 744 85 
Westmereland 1,549 3,542 2,192 2 652 757 
York 2 367 2.357 2,663 1.070 1,658 
88,186 91,935 94,003 65,889 40,737 
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CONVENTION QUESTION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Notwithstanding the majority of eleven thousand votes in the 
state favorable to an alteration of the constitution, it appears 
that the anti-convention districts have a majority of members 
in the legislature, The following is the arrangement of the dis- 








tricts ou the vote for aud against a convention.  [Duily Ad, 
For. Against. 
Alleghany 4| Adams 2 
Armstrong 1 | Bedtord 2 
Beaver 2) Berks 4 
Bradtord and Tioga 2| Bucks 4 
Butler Cambria and Somerset 2 
Columbia 1 | Centre and Clearfield 2 
Crawford 1 | Chester 4 
Cumberland 2| Dauphin 2 
Firie 1 | Delaware 1 
Fayette 2 | Franklin 2 
Green 1 | Juniata and Mifflin 2 
Huntingdon 2 | Lancaster 6 
Indiana aud Jefferson 1 | Lebanon 1 
Luzeme 2) Lehigh 2 
Lycoming, Potter & McKean 2 | Montgomery 3 
Mercer i | Northampton,Wayne & Pike 4 
Susquehannah 1 | Northumberland 1 
Venango and Warren 1 | Perry 1 
Washington 3 | Philadelphia eity & county 15 
Westmoreland 3 | Schuytkill 1 
Union 2 
York 3 
34 66 
Michigan. 


The annunciation of the election of two persona by the legis- 
lature of the state of Michigan to represent that state (when it 
shall become a state) in the senate of the United States, it ap- 
pears, Was premature when made, but has been verified by the 
subsequent action of the legislature. On the 10th inst. Lucius 
Lyon aud John Norvell were elected, by the legislature of Mi- 
chigan, senators in the congress of the United States. Mr. 
Lyon was nominated unanimously by each branch of the legis- 
lature. Me. Norvell was chosen in joint ballot, the two houses 
not agreeing in their nomimation. The contest was between 
Mr. Norvell and John Biddle,esq. In the senate Mr. Biddle 
was nominated on the third ballot, by a vote of 1Oto 6. In the 
house of representatives Mr. Norvell received 27 to 20 for Mr. 
B. Lo joint ballot, the vote stood for Mr. Norvell 35, for Mr. 
Biddle 28. Both these gentlemen are said to be friends of the 
present administration of the government. 

From the Missouri Republican “Growing out of the hasty 
proceedings on the part of Michigan, another question is hkely 
to occupy the attention of congress. A portion of the country 
embraced within the territory of Michigan, was excluded by the 
coustiiation from the limits of the stale. This country is known 
aus the Wisconsin territory, for the organization of which, seve- 
ral bills have been annually reported to congress. The people 
inhabiting 1, not Wishing to be deprived of a representative at 
Washington, last October held regular elections, in each of the 
counties, for delegate to congress, under an act of the legi-la- 
tive council of Michigan. Colonel George W. Jones, of lowa 
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county, was the successful candidate; and we ure advised, that 
he intende to repair speedily to Washington, to claim his seat. 
His competitors were major Martin and judge Doty, of Green 
Bay—each of whom, although an election was going on at the 
same time in Michigan for state officers, received within her 
limite a large number of votes for the office of territorial dele- 
gate. In the event of the exclusion of the representatives of 
the state of Michigan from seats in congress, it is understood 
that colonel Jones will claim to be received as the delegate 
fram the territory of Michigan, as well ar that of Wisconsin, he 
having been chosen by the voice of a majority of those who 
voted on the occasion, within the original bounds of Michigan. 
Colonel Jones’ position seems to us altogether tenable, and as 
we know that he has the best interests of the Wisconsin terri- 
tory at heart, we hope he may be able to austain his right be- 
fure the house of representatives.” 
Mississippi. 

From the National Intelligencer. All the returns we have 
from Mississippi give Lynch (anti-Van Buren) for the office of 
governor, a majority over Runnels, (Van Buren), viz: 


——— 











Hinds county majority for Lynch........ 166 votes. 
Rankin ‘* “ec sé 203 sé 
Madison * “ & 152 
Majority for Lyneh in three counties 515 votes. 


The Ja-k-ou (Mi.) Banner says: ‘*‘We feel no doubt of the 
election of judge Lynch as governor of this state.” 

The votes for two members of congress appear to have been 
cast in about the same proportion as those for governor. 

The Louisville Advertiser says—The first tidings from this 
state breathe the notes of victory. In Lowndes county the 
whole democratic ticket has succeeded by an overwhelming 
m jority; the official returns give Runnels, the democratic can- 
didate, 514 votes, his competitor, Charles Lynch, received 223; 
Claiborne and Edwards are the republican vandidates for con- 
gress—the first received 559, and the latter 517 votes; the ean- 
didates of the nullifying White party are Dickson and Wil- 
kins, the first got 206 and the last 164 votes. The Columbus 
Democratic Press says: ‘‘For the county, we have elected four 
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good men and true, (one for the senate, and three for the house 
of representatives). They are all Jackson Van Buren men, 
and will vote for Robert J. Walker. We have heard inofficial- 
ly from Munroe, Noxubee, Oaktubbeeha and Winston counties. 
In all these the democratic ticket is said to have succeeded by 
immense majorities. We shall have official returns from most 
of the counties by our next.” 

The Louisville Journal of the 17th, a whig paper, has the fol- 
lowing: 

We have no returns of the Mississippi election, except what 
we find in the State Rights Banner of the Sth inst. a paper pub- 
lished in the town of Jackson. In Hinds county, the majority 
ot Mr. Lynch, the White candidate for governor, is 166. In 
Rankin county, bie majority is 203. In Madison county, hie 
majority is 152. The Banner says: **We have no doubt of the 
election of judge Lynch as governor of this state, from all that 
we know or believe. His majority, we belicve, will exceed 
one thousand votes.’ 

FOREIGN NEWS. 

We do not know what they are fighting about in Veneruela, 
but the following extracts from letters received shews us that 
anuther war prevails among the chieftains— 

Laguyra, October 31. 

Dear str: You will be surprised to hear that we have the ro 
bels close upon ua again. On the 19th, they all embarked from 
Cumana, having only Monagas; with about 400 men—and pase- 
ed this a week ago yesterday, for Puerto Cabello, where they 
safely landed with, it is said, about 800 men. Tuey marched 
out of Puerto Cabello on Tuesday last. The governor’s troops 
having retired towards Naguanagua, not far from Valencia, 
where itis supposed they wiil give battle, reinforcements hav- 
ing gone from Caraccas, under Codaza and Montilla, and by let- 
ters received last night, they report skirmishing had begun on 
the evening of the 27th October; so, to-day’s post must bring us 
important news, 

L. has this moment came in to say he has a letter from the 
consul in Puerto Cabello. The troops landed there by the re- 
bels were 720 men in all, and they immediately marched in the 
expectation of getting into Valencia before a sufficient number 
of troops could be got together to oppose them. Their plan is so 
soon as they get into Valencia, if they do get in, to blockade 
this port, and they have at their disposal 21 sail in all, of course 
most part small craft, Baluches schooner being the largest. 
Report saya there are 400 cavatry and 600 infantry government 
troops between Saneetevan and Valencia, and as Montilla must 
reach in time with reinforcements, [ trust there is no doubt of 
the vagabonds being Completely routed—if successful, God alone 
knows how serious the consequence may be to allofus. Paez 
does nothing, he has most of the troops with him, and pretenda 
to be looking afier Monagas, who has 400 more. 

Laguyra,. 31st October, 4 o'clock. Official news has just ar- 
rived from Valencia that the reformist troops have been com- 
pletely defeated, 4 to 600 men Killed and Carrigo wounded and 
posouer, 300 men have escaped to Puerto Cabello. 

3ist October, half past 5. This moment the post is in, and as 
captain Douglas is just going on board, [ have only time to say 
Currigo is a prisoner in Valencia. Some 60 to 100 men killed 
of the rebels, as many wounded and prisoners, and about 400 
made their escape to Puerto Cabello. This is glorious, and [ 
hope Codazi and Montilla will follow them upand make an end 
of them. 

October 31. It is truly most shameful neglect on the part of 
the United States government, that no vessel of war has come 
to see after American interest here—whereas a Britieh sloop 
of war has been here for two months and for some weeks on 
short allowance. 

MEXICO. 
From the New York Commercial. 

The packet ship Montezuma, captain Davis, arrived yester- 
day from Vera Cruz, (sailed on the 6th instant) brings advices 
from that port to the 5th, and from Mexico to the Ist, inclusive, 

The tidings of the recent movements in Texas had reached 
the capitol, and az to be expected, had produced a great excite- 
ment. The most energetic measures were resorted to without 
a moment's delay, and there is every appearance that we shall 
eoon hear of serious doings in the revolted province. A strong 
feeling of ill willand suspicion against the Americans resident 
in Mexico was aroused, and apprehensions were entertained of 
injury to their persons and property. A large number of com- 
missions for privateers—the accounts say five hundred—had 
been received at Vera Cruz, to be given out as occasion might 
require. The archbishop of Mexico and the bishop of Puebla, 
had undertaken to furnish the government with a million of del- 
lars to carry on the war. [This is the most important move- 
ment of the whole, for the government is notoriously afflicted 
with extreme poverty. 

A division of two thousand infantry had been ordered to aa- 
semble at Metamoras, and three hundred cavairy under general 
Montezuma kad begun their march to Monterry in Texas. It 
was said that general Santa Anna himself would proceed thi- 
ther to take the chief command. 

The new constitution had been adopted by congress and pro- 
claimed. Some opposition wae made, but without effect. The 
following transiations from some of the Mexican papers, are 
taken from the Journal of Commerce: 

Mexico, 30th October. The colonists of Texas have revolted 





against the supreme government, or to speak more Correctly, 
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against the nation which has shown them such generous hospi- 
tality, and lavished upon them means by which they might live 
and even enrich themselves. It is not, fellow citizens, a ques- 
tion of pronounctamiento in favor of federalisin or centralism, 
or of who shall govern. What these ungrateful men aspire to 
is, to rob Mexico of the fertile soil to which they were admit- 
ted, without any other condition than submission to the laws of 
the country which they hypoctitically swore to obey. 

A handtul of perfidious adventurers seduced or led on, it is 
said, by those enemies of their native soil, Lorenzo Zavala and 
Jose Autonio Mejia—from a comer of the republic, from the 
very spot whither they were from compassion allowed to go, 
endeavor to impose laws on and trifle with the heroic and va- 
hant Mexican people. They would deal with us as the viper 
did with the simple and humane husvandman, who warmed it 
in his bosom to bring it to life; bat they are greatly mistaken. 
The supreme government has called into action all its resour- 
ces, and the supreme congress was engaged last night in devis- 
ing new ones to preserve the Mexican territory entire, and to 
make an example of the ungrateful and wicked adventurers 
who attempt to dismember it and insult the generous nation 
which gave them shelter and hospitality. 

We have been assured that an express was sent last night to 
call the illustrious conqueror of Tampico to come and place 
himself at the head of the troops that are on their march against 
these land pirates of a new description. Now, more than ever, 
we should be wise and rally round the supreme government, to 
avoid becoming the plaything of a handful of banditti, whom 
we have inconsiderately fostered. We repeat that this is not a 
politica! question, nor nothing like it. It is a question of na- 
tional honor, shamefully outraged and otherwise assailed. 

We Mexicans, every where justly bear the character of pos- 
sessing a nice sense of honor and bravery—let us prove that we 
deserve it; let us place at the disposal of the government all the 
seaources in Our possession; let us take up arms and march 
against the robbers of Texas, that nothing more may remain of 
them than there does of Troy, the memory that it once existed. 
Justice is on our side, we are not the aggressors, we have been 
insolently and audaciously provoked, let the punishment be 
terrible, that may serve as an example. The Supreme Being 
is just and merciful and will not forsake us. 

I'he general of brigade, Martin Perfecto de Cos, general-in- 
chief and inspector of the internal eastern states, to the troops 
under his command. 

Soldiers! The veil which has long concealed the perfidious 
designs of the colonists is atlengith withdrawn. These un- 
grateful men have revolted against our goverument, and as- 
sumed the right to live ag they like, without any subjection to 
the laws of the republic. They are presumptuous enough to 
believe that the nation which has adopted them as her sons, 
das not sufficient power to subdue them and compel ihem to 
ehare that obedience to which they have sworn. 

It would not be surprising if to misivad the ignorant, by even 
engaging in a war, they were to try to conceal their real views, 
this fact however is indisputable, that their projects are entire- 
fy contrary to the national interests. If to this time they have 
succecded in avoiding punishment for other crimes they have 
committed, it has been by weans of the false protestations daily 
made by them. 

Soldiers! We shall only delay the commencement of the 
campaign, for such time as is necessary to concentrate all our 
forces and will then prove to the colonists, that the Mexican 
soldiers have never feared dangers, and conquer with greater 
glory a boast(ul enemy. 

From the inhabitants of this city, and the people of the fron- 
tier we receive the firmest support, for it is not possible for 
them to forget their own honor for a moment, or disgrace the 
Mexican name. Let us then consider them as worthy country- 
men, and rely on their exertions to support a cause which has 
become national and therefore common to all. 

Comrades! | see with pleasure your enthusiasm. T view 
with satisfaction your high discipline, and with the other esti- 
mable qualities which distinguish you, | can easily foresee the 
result of a campaign, in which your valor will bring the rebels 
to repentance, who have thought the time had arrived to 
realize their plans as premature as they are injurious to the 
republic. 

idiers! After fatigue comes repose, we shall obtain it co- 
vered with glory, this will be the inevitable result of your valor. 
MARTIN PERFECTO DE COS. 
Belar, October 13, 1835. 


Latest from Teras. 
From the New Orleans Bulletin of November 10. 

We are indebted to a friend, arrived last evening from Na- 
ecogdoches, for the latest information from Texas. He informs 
as that general Houston left San Felippe about the 22d ult. 
with a considerable reinforcement of troops, to join the com- 
mauder-iu-chief, Austin, near San Antonio. Our informant 
also staics that he met a company of eighty men from the 
neighborhood of Nacogdoches; another of 33, and another of 
25, from the same settlement; and the company of about 60 
which went from thie place, who were to be joined at Nacog- 
doches by an additional corps—all of whom were in high health 
and spirits, and marching on to San Antonio. A fine cavalry 
company of 16 men, from the neighborhood of Natchez, were also 
met on the way. On the 25th ult. a letter was received from 
Labadie, stating that a lieutenant bad captured a Mexican 


from whom he learned that there was a reinforcement of Mexi- 
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cans, of about 400, coming on to join general Cus, whose arm 
consisted in all of about 1,700 men. 
The balance of our informotion is appended. 


Circular—to the public. 

We have just received by the hands of Dr. Hoxey, a letter 
dated 19th, from head quarters, stating that a vigorous defence 
may be expected from the enemy, an extract of which we send 
on for your information. 

To the council of safety, &c. 

The army will take up the line of march to-morrow morning 
for the Salado, which is five miles off Bajar—there it will take 
up a secure position, to await further reinforcements. It is 
now fully ascertained that the citizens are wel} affected to onr 
cause. Since the taking of La Bahia, the enemy has been 
busily engaged in fortifying San Antonio, by barricading the 
streets, and planting cannon on the top of the church, cutting 
down trees, and in every way exerting themselves to make a 
vigorous defence. The army is in high spirits, and eager to 
advance; but at the same time not disposed to act precipitately. 

8S. F. AUSTIN, commander-in-chief. 
W. D.C. Hatt, adjt. and inspector gen. 


The council sends this out for your information, hoping you 
will lose no time in affording to our friends the reinforcement 
so earnestly solicited, with all possible speed. Dr. Hoxey says 
general Austin attempted a communication to gen. Cos, and 
received for reply that he could only view us or treat us as re- 


bels. 
R. ROYALL, president. 
JOS. BRYAN, 
DANIEL PARKER, 
LORENZO DE ZAVALA. 
S. Houston, secretary. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A letter just received from general Austin, dated the 20th 
instant, informs us that a division of the army had advanced 
and taken up a position at Salado, within five miles of San An- 
tonio, in domg which they had come in contact with the ad- 
vanced guard of the enemy, who still continued ip sight, on the 
hill between our troops and San Antonio; general Austin con- 
tinues to urge reinforcements to hasten as fast as possible. 

San Felippe De Austin, Oct. 24. 

Dear sir: Knowing that your paper has a very extensive 
circulation in the United States, and believing that many of 
your readers feel a deep interest in the affairs of Texas at this 
time, I take the liberty of enclosing for your publication, a cit- 
cular, containing extracts of a letter from general Austin, from 
which you will learn that we will have something to do in re- 
ducing San Antonio. The forces of the «nemy and that of the 
volunteers are about equal in number. General Austin des-~ 
patched a communication to general De Cos, by a Mexican, 
stating that he was supporting the principles of the constitution 
of 1824, and inquiring how our flag would be received. His re- 
ply was, “disband your forces, return home peaceably, and 
then perhaps [ will listen to your petitions, at present | can 
only regard you as rebels and traitors”? We will teach him 
that we have rights independent of a dictator or military power, 
and that his haughty reply cannot influence Americans to com- 
promise their rights. Yours, &c. JOSEPH BRYAN. 


Parties of volunteers, (210 from New York*) for the aid 
of the Texians, are moving towards the scene of action, from 
many places in the United States. There will, probably, be 
some hard duty, much suffering and not a little fighting, before 
all is over. 


The Boston papers contain a letter signed B. Hammatt Nor- 
ton, of which the following is part. It will be seen that the peo- 
ple of Boston are minded to let the Texians fight their own bat- 
tles: 

To the editor of the Courier: 

Having exerted myself to the utmost, in the city of Boston, 
to obtain some assistance for my friends and fellow country- 
men in ‘l'exas, (who I believe are engaged in a war as patriotic 
and justifiable as that in which our forefathers were success- 
ful), and having failed in the attempt to enlist the liberal feel- 
ings of its citizens, it will, in my opinion, be useless to hold the 
adjourned meeting, called at Faneuil Hall,on Tuesday evening 
next. Liherefure hope the chairman will take no farther steps 
to effect it. 

The amount collected is in the hands of the secretary, and 
will be paid over to those who have subscribed, after defraying 
the necessary expenses of the meeting. 


Extract from a letter just received in this city, dated Vera Cruz, 
Nov. 6 1835. 

“This country is in a bad situation. They have shut the port 
(of Vera Cruz) and allowed no vessels to leave for several days 
past. They have beca embarking an.munition to Texas. They 
are (Lam told) collecting troops in the interior likewise for 
Texas, and, if they send them, this part of the country will be 
worse off if poseible, than it has been since they revolted from 
Spain. The North Americans are very much disliked. sspe- 
cially since ‘T'exas haa taken the steps which she hae. I have 
had some opportunity of knowing the character of this people, 
having been among them much; at one time I remained among 
them eight monthe.’’ Nat. Intel, 








*It ia said that about 100 of these “‘backed out,’’ before the 
vessel sailed. 
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“BRETHREN OF PRINCIPLE.” 

In early life, more than twenty-eight years ago, we were 
a prominent member of the Tammany society, at Balti- 
sore—or an association of more than five hundred per- 
sons, to take care of the ‘‘democracy” of Maryland— 
with two or three branches. For some time, all things 
proceeded smoothly, The society was ‘‘united in prin- 
ciple,” and, by ‘‘combinations,” produced wonders at the 
polls! But pretty soon political demagogues, and per- 
sous thirsting for the loaves and fishes, mercenary and 
selfish slaves, desirous of feeding at the public crib, came 
amongst us, and forced very many of us to retire, or 
be used as a cloak for designing men; and so it was, 
that all the flags and other appurtenances of the society 
soon passed into oblivioun—the society itself suffering a 
swift destruction; even the cap of liberty and the toma- 
hawk, that we had so often used as ‘‘segamere,”’ disap- 
pearing, and to be “‘scen of men no more!” [t was kill- 
ed by an abuse of its power, and ‘‘died the death of the 
wicked,” unregretted. Kuowing the elements of the so- 
ciety at New York, (the only one now in existence), we 
have long expected the dissolution of the ‘‘order,’’ at that 

Hace: but it is the very focus of officeholders and office- 

uuters, and so far has ‘‘stuck together’’ past our compre- 
hension—being managed by persons whose “principle 
te their interest,” as a bawling politician of Pennsylvania 
ence said; but its fate is sealed, and it will become as a 
bye-word and a reproach, like all other packed caucusses, 
conventions, &e.—for it is impossible that the people can 
lend themscives, aud give the force of their ‘*combina- 
tious,”’ for the support of the mercenary creatures—the 
lean, lank and filthy officehunters, secking the very offals 
of ‘‘the kitchen.” 

The disgusting events that lately happened in New 
York, and the fate of the society, is thus described in the 
New York Evening Post—whose editor, a few days since, 
most probably, directed its movements! 


From the New York Evening Post. 

The dynasty of the Tammany society and its origin. ‘‘Hones- 
ty is the best policy,’’ as well in politics as in murals, in public 
as well a3 in private life. Political events in this ciiy, especial- 
ly for some years past, have clearly proven that this time-estab- 
lished mania is as directly at variance with the “usages”? of the 
‘oldest and wisest of the party,’ as it can be from double deal- 
ing of any kind. ‘The proverb must be false, and we must be 
greatly in error in our calculations, if at no very distant date 
the “oldest and wisest” are not despised as the most contempti- 
bie, pecuicious body of Solomons that ever existed, if they are 
uot hated by the people for a political course of infamous hypo- 
crisy, selfish treachery and corruption, which true wisdom 
would have shunned, and honest patriotism would have scorn- 
ed. A course which the meaner qualities of the mind, cunning 
selfishness, and the imbecility of expediency, could only have 
sanctioned. 


These political charlatans, “the oldest and wisest’ of the 
party, comprehend these who are the ruling dynasty of the 
Tammany society. [tis time that the people should know that 
if there are honest men in that society, yet most of the dicta- 
tieu, corruption, intrigue and mismanagement in the democra- 
tic party, has originated from bad politicians who are members 
of that society. The whole union does not contain any man 
nore opposed to equal rights and equal laws—more in favor of 
eharters and special legislation, than the ruling dynasty of the 
Tammauy society. 

This soviety influences the committees, directs the officehold- 
ers, and rules the destinies of the party. It presses on the de- 
suocracy like an oppressive incubus, crushing and restraining 
the free and glorious circulation of independent sentiment and 
democratic principles. ‘The corrupt adherents.will not, and the 
timid portion of the party dare not, murmur against that politi- 
cal organization. 


Many men of broken fortunes have joined this society and 
obtained office. Most of the officeholders in the city aud state 
belong to this political machine which rules the party. During 
the election the sachems forbid the use of any part of Tammany 
Hall to the anti-monopolists, though some of them are stock- 
holders of that building. The emissaries of that society, for an 
electionecring purpose, spread a report of the death of an ob- 
noziwus editor, and on the evening of the same day, he was 
formally excommunicated by the young men’s committee, and 
the sheriff wih his staff, and the other official incumbents, ma- 
pistrates, sachems, &c. were arranged in the high place of the 
big room to overawe the people as sovereigns over them. Are 
these men democrats? Did they feel themselves above the so- 
vereigaty of the people? 

The independence of one able editor has been a grievous of- 
fence to a dynasty that has made whole committees, as well as 
individuals, obey its dictation, immeolating the manly impulses 
of human nature on the shrine of expediency. Liberty cannot 
prosper, or be safe, while any such combinations or societies 





exist. That stuff—the bombast about seasons of buds, flowers, 
fruits, storms and snows, is only a guise under which to carry 
on political intrigue and management. At all events, the jour- 
nalist who degrades his columns by the insertion of such absurd 
matter, should be paid at least double price for printing phrases 
opposed to the genius and language of civilization; a mere pue- 
rile affectation of savage life, as all the trumpery of grand sa- 
chems, sagamore, &c. of the Tammany society, certainly is. 
The grand sachemships and the members of the society are 
much better qualified for stock-jobbing, officeseeking, deceiving 
the people and inducing vicious legislation, than for the pursuit 
of an Indian warrior. Pretty fellows forthe backwoods! They 
are only Americans in naine, except from the manly sentiments 
and just principles of the patriots of the interior, and to whom 
they are as strange as any forciguers speaking the same lan- 
guage. 
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BRITISH INTERFERENCE, 
From the New England Spectator. 
Letter from the secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-slave- 
ry society to George Thompson. 

My pear THompson: All | can do at the present moment is 
to wrile you @ liasty letter, in answer to those you have lately 
written me, and for which I am much obliged. 

We have been much engaged, duriug several past months, in 
ascertaining the true state of the apprentices in the West In- 
dies. There can be no doubt that their condition is deplorable, 
hay, worse, in many respects, than it was when they were call- 
ed slaves. The pamphlets, &c. which accompany this, will 
give you a tolerably correct account of the whole matter. Im- 
mediate emancipation is the only ductrine that will stand the 
test of experimeot. We have proved it, and can therefore 
speak with certainty upon the subject. 

At the opening of the next session, Mr. Buxton will move for 
the abolition of the apprenticeship, and I trust, will be backed 
by the people generally, in order that they may getrid of the 
abomination. 

The disgraceful scenes which have recently taken place in 
the United States, must lead the northern states to inquire what 
is their duty under present circumstances. Surely, the public 
indignation will be excited, and steps will be taken to express 
it. 

Dr. Cox will be taken to account, on his return to this coun- 
try, for his dastardly conduct in the United States. He will not 
of course be allowed to remain ou our committee. lam sorry 
that I eannot pursue this letter farther. 1 have on my right 
hand a gentleman just arrived from Cuba, who gives a horrible 
account of the slave trade there; and on my lett, a Mr. Kuill, 
from New York, who is detailing the state of things with you. 

Praying that you may be divinely protected and directed, I 
remain, my deur friend, yours very truly, 

JOHN SCROBLE, 

London, October 1, 1835. 


It is doubtful whether in the universal history of mankind, 
there is to be found a more offensive and contemptibte_piece of 
impertinence than the intermeddling of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery society, in the affairs of this country. Itis a great 
pity that the old women of both sexes, who compose that insti- 
tution are not provided with some employment, were it nothin 
more useful than sticking pins into papers, or reeling skeins 0 
cotton, which might serve to keep them from “‘pottering’’? with 
matiers that are none of their business. At all events they might 
exhaust their fussy energies upon the helots of their own coun- 
try; it will be time enough for them to cross the Atlantic with 
their sympathies, when there are no more gin-palaces in Lon- 
don; when the work houses throughout England are cleared of 
their crowded pauper inmates—and when starvation with mad- 
nees, rapine and murder in its train, no longer stalks in terror 
among the peasantry of Ireland. We do not mention these 
things in reproach of England; far from it, our purpose is but to 
show that if the anti-slavery society is tormented by the goad- 
ings of its charity, there is a field in which it may labor to more 
profit than is likely to attend its operations here. We would 
remind it of the adage—although with an application somewhat 
more extensive in its ordinary use—that “charity begins at 
home.’? 


Whether Dr. Cox will be permitted, or will desire to remain 
upon the committee, we cannot pretend to say; but we must 
take leave to mention that Mr. John Scroble would have shown 
his charity, if not his prudence, to rather more advantage, by 
reserving bis opinions of that reverend gentleman’s conduct 
until he had some better information on which to form them 
than the etatementa of his *‘dear Thompson.”? Dr. Cox arrived 
in this country filled with erroneous notions, and honestly be- 
lieving that the object of his mission was noble and exalted and 
worthy of his sacred calling. But he was a man of sense and 
pure intentions. He found that he had been deceived; that he 
could not do what was required of bim without wounding his 
own conscience, and working even greater evils than he came 
to cure; he found too that the man with whom he was associ- 
ated in the work, was a swindler and a hypocrite*—one with 





*A letter has recently been received in this city from a highly 
respectable clergyman now in England, in which he says that 
the proof of Thompson’s delinquencies is ample and unshaka- 
ble: and that those delinquencies were committed after he had 
made profession of religion, and was regularly authorised as @ 
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whom he could hold no fellowship without degradation; and he 
obeyed the dictates of bis conscience by refusing to join in the 
war of intemperate abuse, and falsehood, and unchkristian slan- 
der with which that associate began his unhallowed task. 

He saw the truth; and he has gone back to them who sent 
him here, to let them also see the truth, if they will not close 
their eyes againstit. He carries with him the proofs of his as- 
sociate’s iniquity; if after these are shown, the misrepresenta- 
tions of that bold bad man are to be received in preference to 
his testimony—if Dr. Cox, on the denunciation of George Thomp- 
son, is to be dismissed from the comunuttee, he will have reason 
to rejoice that his connexion with such an inatitution is closed; 
his conscience will approve and good men will sustain him. 
And should there be no church for him in England, he will find 
one here, and many who will rejoice to compensate him for all 
that he may have lost by anti-slavery persecution. 

(The British people have been paying about £2,590,000 ster- 
ling, Or 12,000,000 dollars, in the shape of extra duties on sugar, 
for the protection of slavery in the West Indies, and the pros- 
tration of free labor in the East Indies, and still, we suppose, 
pay the same sum for the sake of the “apprentice system;”’ 
whieh is more, much more, than all the tithes, (which O’ Con- 
nell talks 80 much about), as being paid by the people of Ire- 
land, though howling against slavery in the United States—and 
wishing to do all that Thompson attempted, though his heart 
would fail him, (as Thompson’s did), were he to visit the land 
that he would charitably deluge with “blood and slaughter.” 
The extra duty has existed many years—and we have not heard 
that it has been repeaicd.] 

2 CO Bere 
THE WEST INDIES. 

Late accounts give us the following as the state of the “‘ap- 
prentice system,”’ in the British West India islands: 

At Barbadoes, the apprenticeship system works as badly as 
a The negroes partially liberated are lazy and inso- 

ent. 

At St. Christopher’s Mr. Cable, the negro editor of a newspa- 
per, has been imprisoned for contempt of court. 

At Dominica, much excitement existed in consequence of 
the false statement made by a Mr. Siephens before the anti- 
slavery society at London, of cruelty towards an apprentice, 
which statement was predicated on misrepresentations sent to 
him by a Mister Fadelle, a colored gentleman, member of the 
assembly. 

ALSt. Vincent, the apprentices behaved well. Out of 9,000 
laborers, only 859 had been brought up for correction. 

The apprentices worked well—the governor having left their 
direction to the stipendiary magistrates. 

At Demarara there had been much trouble. A Mr. Van Der- 
pant had been imprisoned by a Stype, for ejecting insolent ap- 
preatices from his house who had struck him. 

The Jamaica Chronicle says, not a vessel scarcely arrives 
without a fresh importation of preachers, Psalm books and 
Bibles, and yet every day the negroe- are becoming more licen- 
tious and corrupt. Singing psalms at the chapels is made an 
excuse and cloak by the apprentices for laziness. They do not 
many of them work over two hours a day. The streets of 
Kingston, once famed for their orderly quiet, are now the scenes 
of drunken debauchery, negro drumming and dancing—much 
of it under the mask of preaching and singing at the evening 
conveuticles. ‘*Jamaica,’’ says the editor, “soon promises to 
become as pestiferous a sink of vice and corruption as the most 
libertine enthusiast can desire.”? 

OG-The duties payable on sugar imported into Great Britain, 
by the revir-ed tariff of 1828, were as tollows: 

Of the produce or manufacture of any country within the limite 
of the East India company’s charter, the cwt. 


£1170 
Of any British possession in America, 170 
Of any other place, 3 30 


THE LABORING CLASSES IN EUROPE. 
From the Connecticut Observer. 

The North American Review for October, commences a dis- 
cussion of this subject, which, if the conclusion equals the 
present portion, ought to be circulated by thousands, as a tract, 
throughout the land. We have just been looking it over—and 
the feeling which crowds on the mind would embody itself, as 
regards our own country, in the language of the Psalmist, ‘He 
hath not dealt so with any nation!’ A better service, in the 
present state of things, could not well be rendered by the pas- 
tors in our churches, than on the coming anniversary of thanks- 

iving, to contrast the blessings enjoyed by the common people 

n the United States, with those enjoyed by the laboring classes 
of Europe. The gratitude of our countrymen is cold—nay, 
they are too often disposed to complain and be discontented— 
when, if they knew the peculiar favors they receive from 
heaven, the voice of complaining would give place to the song 
of praise. We trifle with our privileges, because we do not 
know their comparative value; and are discontented with our 
lot, because we know not how much more enviable it is than 
that of most others. The Psalmist did not think it an improper 
mode of exciting his gratitude, to contrast the mercies bestow- 
ed on Jacob with those bestowed on other lands. ‘He hath not 
dealt so with any other nation.”’ 





minister of the gospel. Since his excommunication, he has not 


been received into any Christian church in England. 
[N. ¥. Com. 
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The writer of the interesting article te which we have just 
referred, notices the condition of the laboring classes of Europe, 
in respect “to the rate of wages, the buiden of taxation, tie 
ineans of subsistence, the facilities of ucyuining education and 
the share, ifany, which these classes have in the government.”’ 
The facts, in regard to each of these particulars, onght to make 
those hang their heads with shame, who, in this country, talk 
of the Oppression of the laboring classes by the rich, and of the 
withholding of rights trom ihe common people. 

In Norway, ‘*the ordinary food of the peasantry, is bread and 
gruel, both prepared of oat meal, with au occasional intermix- 
ture of dried fish. Meat is a luxury which they rarely enjoy.” 

fu Sweden, the drese of the peasantry is prescribed by law. 
‘“"Pheir food consists of hard bread, dried fish and gruel, without 
meat.?? 

In Denmark, “the peasantry are still held in bondage, and 
ure bought and sold together with the land on which they 
labor.”? 

In Russia, “the bondage of the peasantry is even more com- 
plete than itis in Denmark.”? The nobles own all the land in 
the empire, and the peasantry who reside upon it are trans- 
ferred with the estate. 

“SA great majority have only cottages, one portion of which 
is occupied by the famuly while the other is appropriated to do- 
mestic animals. Few, if any, have beds—but sleep upon bare 
boards, or upon parts of the immense stoves by which their 
houses are warmed. Their food consists of black bread, cab- 
bage, and other vegetables, without the addition of butter.”’ 


In Poland, “the nobles are the proprietors of the land, and 
the peasants are slaves.’’ A recent traveller saya, “1 travelied 
in every direction, and never saw a wheaten loaf to the east- 
ward of the Rhine, in any part of Northern Germany, Poland 
or Denmark. The common food of the peasantry of Poland, 
‘the working men,’ is cabbage, potatoes, sometimes, but not 
generally, peas, black bread and soup, or rather gruel, without 
the addition of butter or meat.’’ 

In Austria, ‘the nobles are the proprietors of the land, and the 
peasants are compelled to work for their masters during every 
day of the week excepting Sunday. The cultivators of the 
soil are in a state of bondage.”’ 


“ In Hungary their state is, if possible, still worse. The 
nobles own the land, do no work and pay no taxes. The la- 
boring classes are obliged to repair all the highways and bridges, 
are liable at any time to have soldiers quartered upon them, 
and are compelled to pay one-tenth of the produce of their 
labor to the church, and one-ninth to the lord whose land they 
eccupy.?? 

Of the people of France, “seven and a half millions do not 
eat meat, or wheaten bread. They live upon barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, chesnuts, and a few potatoes.’? [We saw it stated the 
other day, that some workmen, we forget in what part of New 
England, had a turn out, because their employers would not 
furnish them with tea and coffee at dinner!) 

The common wages of a hired laborer, in France, is $37 50 
for a man, and $18 75 for a woman, anuually. “The taxes 
upon the land are equal to one-fifth of its net products.”’ 

In 1791, there were 700,000 houses in Ireland. Of these, 
113,000 were occupied by paupers—and more than 500,000 had 
only one hearth. The average wages of a laborer is from nine 
and a half to eleven cents a day. 

Among the laboring classes of the industrious Scotch, ‘meat, 
except on Sudays is rarely used.’’ 

in England, the price of labor varies. “The Nottingham 
stocking-weavers, as stated by them in a public address, after 
working from fourteen to sixteen hours in a day, only earned 
from four to seven shillings a week, and were obliged to sub- 
sist upon bread and water, or potatoes and salt! 


GOLD MINING. 


The following is published in the newspapers without saying 
from whence derived. 





We understand that the gold brought into the mint for cain- 
age from the mines of our southern states, during the year end- 
ing on the 30th September, 1835, has fallen short of the quanti- 
ty exhibited by the official returus of the previous year, the lat- 
ter amount having been $743,000 and former $654,000, shewing 
a difference of 849,000. Up to the year ending on 30th Septem- 
ber, 1833, the quantity had progressively increased from the 
period of the first working of the mines in 1824, and had the 
same ratio of increase continued, the quantity brought for coin- 
age during the last year would have been a million and a quar- 
ter of dollars. The falling off appears to have taken place in 
North Carolina and Virginia, as will appear from the following 
statement, derived from an authentic source, for the years end- 


ing 30th September, 1834 and 1835, respectively, omitting frac- 
tions. 


From North Carolina there was received, 


in 1834 $340,000 

in 1835 261,000 

Diminution $79 ,000 

From Georgia, in 1834 S291 000 
in 1835 308 ,000 

Increase $17,000 
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South Carolina, 


in 1834 $32,000 
in 1835 49,000 
Increase’ $17,000 
Virginia, = ao re 
> 
Diminution 


$44,000 
This diminution of quantity is ascribed by some who have 
paid attention to the sabject, tn part, to the exhaustion of what 
are called the deposite mines and the delay in getting vein mines 
into operation with proper machinery; in part to the overvalua- 
tion of lands supposed to contain gold by their present owners, 
who are too poor to work them themselves and retuse to sell 
them at a moderate price to others Who would work them; and 
in partto the fact, Wiat the high price of cotton has given a 
greater reward to labor employed on the surface of the earth 
than to that employed in looking for weaith under ground. 

We think it probable that the latter cause assigned has been 
the most powerful in its operation, aad we have not a doubt, 
that, ifan account current were opened, exhibiting on the debit 
side all the sums expended in mining, in digging, in smelting 
and transporting the metal, in the cost of land, buildings and 
implements, as well as the value of all the time lost in fruitless 
efforts to find the precious object, and exhibiting on the credit 
side the value of all the gold sold and coined, the mining of the 
four states would in the aggregate be shewn to be a less profita- 
ble business than would have been the employment of the same 
capital and labor in agriculture. It is true that every now and 
thea a man makes a fortune by mining, just as a man sometimes 
draws a high prize in a lottery, but where one gains a dozen 
lose, and of gains we always hear, but of losses seldom. 

The following table exhibits the quantity of gold brought to 
she mint in the succeeding years, ending on 30th September, 


but does not comprise the quantity sold for the purpose of being 
manufactured without being coined, 
1824 





$5,000 | 1831 $520,000 
1825 17,000 | 1832 678,000 
1426 20,000 | 1833 868,000 
1827 21,000 | 1834 743,000 
1828 46,000 | 1835 654,000 
1829 140,000 santen 
13830 446,000 $4,178,000 


A gold mine of incalculable value bas recently been discover- 
ed in Habersham county, Georgia. ‘I'he gold ia said to be large 
and often picked up by the hands in fifty and one hundred dol- 
lar pieces. A few hands in one day obtained 1,390 pennyweights. 
The owners of the loton which the gold is touund are A. & J. 
McGhee & Co. 

irP-A great deal of gold was exported in ingots—the chief of 
the mines in the south being worked on foreign account. How 
the case is now, we are not informed—but as gold has a higher 
standard value in the United States than, as we believe, in any 
other country, and as most of its value is expended in the “‘get- 
ting” of it, itis highly probable that, at present, it finds its way 
chiefly to our mint. 
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MICHIGAN, 

It has heen already stated on the authority of Philadelphia 
and Washington papers, that the legislature of Michigan has 
made choice of two senators in congress. This intelligence has 
notreached us in the Detroit papers. By yesterday’s mail, how- 
ever. we have the Detroit Journal of the 3d and 7th inst. from 
which it appears that the newly elected state legislature met on 
the 2d, and that the governor elect, Mr. Mason, delivered a 
speech. The Journal expresses the opinion that the said legis- 
lature possesses just that portion of power, which is possessed 
by a temperance society. This paper gives no account of the 
proceedings of the legislature. The Journal of the 7th states 
that the president had decided that the laws establishing the ter- 
ritorial government were still in force, and that it is his duty to 
maintain the territorial government, until it is abrogated by the 
same power which created it. Of the soundness of this position 
we conceive there can be no doubt. [t is not stated in what 
form this decision Was communicated, nor are we informed of 
the proceedings of either the territorial or state government 
thereon. The following paragraph furnishes all the informa- 
tion afforded by the Journal of the 7th. 

The state of Michigan is demolished. We were well assured 
before, that it was a fabric without a foundation—a castle in 
the air—with all the batteries of law and authority pointed 
against it, and ready to blow it into pieces, It is demolished, 
and the chatelans are buried under the fragmenta. 

Our positions, which the castle-in-the-air-party pronounced 
to be the doctrines of **knaves and fools,” are sustained by the 
decision of the cabinet and the president of the United States. 
It ie declared, that the laws of congress establishing the territo- 
rial government are of the same force as any other laws of con- 
gress,and that it is the duty of the president of the United States 
to maintain the territorial government until it is abrogated by 
the power which created it; and that any attempt to establish 
another government within the said territory or any part of it, 
without the consent of congress, will be unlawfal. 

We think there is no probability of the admission of Michigan 
as a state, on her present footing. The men who have had the 
management of the affairs of Michigan, have led us into diffi- 
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culty. The character of our territory, for intelligence and pru- 
dence, must suffer greatly, in the estimation of the country. 
The managers of our affairs, who have been so very intollerant 
to all who differed from them, and who, we think, were quali- 
fied to give them instruction, have proved themselves Very, very 
unprofitable servants. 

DINNER TO MESSRS. MANGUM AND LEIGH. 

We copy the following from the Petersburg Intelligencer of 
yesterday. The Boydtown Expositor, from which the notice of 
the dinner is extracted, did not reach us: [Richmond Whig. 

“The whigs of Northampton, North Carolina, gave a dinner 
to judge Mangum and B. W. Leigh, esq. on the 6th inst... No 
detailed account of the proceeding has been received. We 
learn, however, froin the Boydtown Expositor, that the compa- 
ny amounted to about 800 persons, and that every thing went 
off in the happiest style. Col. A. Joyner presided, assisted by 
seven vice presidents. ‘The Expositor says: “The toast compli- 
mentary to Mr. Leigh was received with universal applause. 
As soon as the cheering had subsided, Mr. L. rose and epoke 
one hour and a half, in his peculiar and brilliant etyle, marked 
by that undaunted independence which bas ever signalized his 
character. The speaker was often interrupted by the frequent 
cheering of his delighted audience. After several other regular 
toasts were drank, the one in honor of judge Mangum was 
read, which continned to receive long and loud applause. We 
shall not attempt to give even a faint detail of this speech; we 
will only remark, that in our humble judgment, it far exceeded 
any effort in point of oratory that we bave ever before listened 
to. ‘The enthusiastic cheering which frequently rent the air, 
was the very best evidence that his remarks were warmly re- 
ceived. After speaking for more than two hours, he closed by 
giving a sentiment complimentary to the whig county of North- 
ampton.? ?? 

A correspondent of the Richmond Whig gives some further 
details of the speeches of Messrs. Leigh and Mangum. ‘Mr, 
Leigh,” says our correspondent, “was listened to with deep 
attention, and drew tears from many of his hearers, when he 
alluded to the perils and sacrifices of our forefathers in achiev- 
ing the blessings which we now enjoy. He depicted in glow- 
ing colors the vast power of the executive, and its employment 
in direct interference with the sacred freedom of elections, 
touching with the keenest censure, upon the servile subser- 
viency of the collar men. He spoke of judge White as an ho- 
nest, clear-headed man, whose elevation would prove like oil 
upon the troubled waters.”? From our correspondent’s notes 
of the speech of Mr. Mangum we extract a few passages: “He 
spoke of the venerable Macon with all the reverence of a duti- 
ful son: he deplored the uses that some men were now making 
of the name of that honest man for the vilest purposes. He 
stated that Mr. Macon had not read a newspaper for the last 
eight years—that he was surrounded by a set of political despe- 
radves, whose object was to ride into power upon the influ- 
ence of the past services and present character of that once vi- 
gorous minded individual. He said that if it were left for him 
to name the next president, he could point his finger to the 
man. [Here the judge was compelled to pause by the deafen- 
ing cheers with which the audience received this allusion to 
Mr. Leigh.] But he said that he should, at the request of that 
individual, drop him; and his next choice was judge White, 
who possessed all the honesty of purpose, correctness of views 
and clearness of comprehension that the south required. He 
spoke of the defeat of Mr. Bell’s election as certain, and said 
that his successor had been already selected by the kitchen ca- 
binet, and with sorrow he said it, their choice was a Virgi- 
nian.’? &c. &e, 
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HAREMAN COUNTY, TENNESSEE, SEPT. 25, 1835. 
To his excellency Hiram G. Runnels, governor of the state of 
Mississippi. 

Sir: You will duly appreciate the motives and feelings which 
prompt me to make this appeal to the constituted authoritiee of 
the state of Mississippi, when informed that Lam the aged and 
distressed father of John Hullum, who, with four others, fell a 
victim to the fury of a relentless mob at Vicksburgh, on the 5th 
day of July last, and [ have waited with patient anxiety to 
learn that the ordinary steps bad been taken to bring the cul- 
prits to justice, but as yet | have had no indication that any 
such have been made, either by the executive, judicial or minis- 
terial officers. 

I am constrained, therefore, by the ties of parental affection, 
anda solemn duty which | owe to my country, to bring the 
subiect directly before you, and through you and the public 
journals to ask that justice as a favor which the laws of my 
country entitle me to demand as a matter of right. The eir- 
cumstances of this unparalleled outrage have been so exten- 
sively cireulaied that [ presume you are in posression of the 
most prominent facts, enough at least to satisfy you and the 
public that murders have been committed, and that murderers 
have been allowed to pass with innpunity. 

In ordinary times when homicide is committed, an opportu- 
nity is afforded the relatives and triends of the deceased, to 
visit the jurisdiction of the offence to prosecute the criminals, 
but in this instance, | am informed, and have good reason to 
believe, that should any one attenipt to do so it would be at the 
hazard of his life. This is an alarming state of society, and 


which, if not shortly corrected by an energetic and efficient ad- 
ministration of the laws, we may bid adieu to liberty and jus- 
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tice, the wisdom and purity of our boasted institutions, and 
all those constitutional rights and privileges which are the pride 
and glory of every virtuous American citizen. 

i should consider myself a cold aud unfeeling father, an un- 
worthy member of society, and a faithless professor of the gos- 
pel of peace, if [ omitted to present this humble petition for 
justice. You, sir, as governor of the state of Mississippi, are 
sworn to see that the laws are faithfully executed—you are 
sworn to support a constitutional form of government which 
declares that all men are born equally free and independent— 
that the people shall be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and possessions from unreasonable searches and seizures with- 
out evidence and legal process—that the right of trial by jury 
shall remain inviolate—-that courts shall be open, and every 
man for an injury done him, in his lands, goods, person or re- 
putation, ahall have remedy by due course of law without sale, 
denial er delay, and that no freeman shall be taken or imprison- 
ed, or deprived of his life, or property, but by the judgment of 
his peers or the law of the land. Yet with a total disregard 
of these republicaa declarations and the solemn oaths and ob- 
ligations to euppart them, Joha Hullum, a free citizen of the 

wited States, was assailed by a mob of armed men, without 
warrant of law or the charge of any specific offence!! The 
door of the house in which he was tenanted was broken down 
after they were warned of the consequences, and in attempting 
to defend his person from the assaults of the mob, he shot and 
killed Dr. Bodley, the file leader of the gang, which he hada 
right to do, and what any other man similarly situated would 
have done. After this occurrence, it is said that the mobites 
were excited to a frenzy, they fired into the room and John 
Hullum fell, receiving at least three mortal wounds. In this 
mangled and helpless condition he was brutally dragged toa 
gallows and hung, while in the expiring agonies of death. 

It was alleged he was a gambler—if this was a fact, it was 
susceptible of proof, and he was amenable to the laws; and 
if the good citizens of the state have neglected to provide an 
adequate remedy for this common vice, a heavy weight of re- 
eponsibility rests on them. It is a great and growing evil, and 
ehould receive the pointed reprobation of the civilized world; 
and, to arrest it, no one can feel a greater solicitude than my- 
self. But a greater distinction is drawn between the profes- 
sional and the occasional gamester, than comports with my 
ideas of moral philosophy. The thief who has stolen one- 
seventh of his property has a character but little better, if any, 
than he who has pilfered all that he possesses. So with the 
gambler; one act of gaming is as much an evidenee of evil pro- 
Peusity, as one theft distinctly marks the rogue. The man who 
plays for money once a week for the sake of unlawful gain, is a 
gambler, and he who does the same every day, is but a game- 
ster more depraved; they are nevertheless both gamblers and 
should have the same place assigned them in society. I make 
these observations with no other view than to place the sub- 
ject in a proper light, and that all those whi are guilty of the 
vice of gaming may be stigmatised agreeably to their deserts. 
For notwithstanding the apparent shock of the mora) sensi- 
bility of the citizens of Mississippi, there is no partof the United 
States where the despicable vice is so generally practised, 
among the officers of the law from the supreme judge down to 
the constable. Anda species of gaming without doubt more 
reprehensible than any other, (1 mean turf racing), in con- 
sequence of the epecious and imposing pretext for its toleration, 
is not only allowed but encouraged in the whole south, as 
though it was a domestic virtue. These are startling truths, 
and } allude to them not to palliate the offence, but to show 
that the recent crusade at Vicksburgh was not so much the 
result of a deep and abiding sense of justice and virtue, as it 
was of wicked hearts, bad passions, perzonal revenge and a 
reckless spirit of insubordination to the laws. As an evidence, 
one of the principal actors was in the constant habit of visiting 
gaming houses, and who had previously, by his seductive arts, 
contributed perhaps more than any other man, to lead the un- 
fortunate victim of his personal vengeance into those sinks of 
iniquity. 

Enclosed are the names of 16 persons* who were engaged in 
this horrid tragedy and the names of nine witnesses of the fact, 
which I humbly trust you will forward without delay to the 
attorney general or other officer at Vicksburgh charged with 
the prosecution of the defendants. Respectfully, 

DUKE W. HULLUM. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
From the Bangor (Maine) Whig, Nov. 16. 

The following letter, from the pen of the hon. John Quincy 
Adams, addressed to Mr. Southworth, was received by us seve- 
ral days since; but, as the gentleman to whom it was addressed 
was daily expected in town, its publication has been omitted 


till to-day: 
Quincy, 17th October, 1835. 
S. S. tg i editor of the Bangor Whig and Courier, Ban- 
or, Me. 

Sin: I have received your letters of the 4th and 12th inst. 
and, with the latter, the Bangor Courier of the 13th. 

In your letter of the 4th, you gave me notice that you should, 
on the then enzuing Tuesday, admit to the columns of the Ban- 
gor Whig & Courier, an article in relation to me, which might 

me political injustice, and you kindly offered me the co- 





*Names omitted in copy. 





lumns of your press toreply. For this notice, and this offer, { 
tender you my thanks. 

In the Bangor Courier I find two articles, headed with my 
name, one under date of the 8th, and one of the 12th—both of 
which do me great injustice—so great, indeed, as to preclude 
the propriety of a reply from me. You have not informed me 
who the author of them is; nor am I desirous to know. My 
conduct is open to the comments, and my motives are open to 
the surmises of all observers who deem them of sufficient im- 
portance to be made subjects of political speculation; but I bave 
never thought myself bound to reply to assailants whose names 
and motives were not as much open to inspection as my own. 

Your letter of the 12th refers aso to an article in the news- 
paper, under the head of “‘the hon. Tristam Burges;’’ in refer- 
ence to which I have to observe, first—That my letter of 7th 
Sept. last to Mr. Pearce, did not affirm, as it first appeared in 
print, “I have heard Mr. Burges complain’’—but I have heard 
Mr. Burges complains. He had not complained to me; nor did 
I affirm that he had. But I had heard of Mordecai—and I had 
heard the result of the senatoria! election in Rhode Island. 
There had been allusions to them in newspapers that I had 
seen; though certainly not in the minuteness and precision of 
detail for which your article in the Bangor Courier appeals to 
the testimony of Mr. Burges himself. 

Secondly. The party charged in my letter of 7th September 
to Mr. Pearce, with having betrayed Mr. Burges in the senato- 
rial election, was not the whig party of Rhode Island, but that 
portion of them, “‘compounded of Hartford convention federal- 
ism, and royal arch masonry.’’? Among the whigs of Rhode Is- 
land, there were many warm anti-masons—there were many 
pure national republicans, who had never bowed the knee to 
the baal of masonry nor truckled to the secret conclave of 
Hartford. None of these betrayed Mr. Burges—nor was my 
charge of treachery applied to them. They contributed most 
essentially to the recent election of Mr. Pearce and Mr. 
Sprague, and if they have abandoned the whig party it is pre- 
cisely because the remnant of that party had resolved into 
Hartford convention federalism and royal arch masonry, and 
was leading them to a precipice. 

My letter to Mr. Pearce named no individuals, nor was there 
any one person in my mind to whom I meant to apply the 
charge of treachery. You consider the individuals alone re- 
sponsible. I consider it as characteristic of a party having no 
honest common principle to hold them together: That party 
not being the whig party, but the compound of Hartford con- 
vention federahsm and royal arch masonry. That the dissolu- 
tion of the whig party itself will follow from their connexion 
with it, appears to me probable. They have lost Rhode Island 
—I trust forever. The people of that state will, | hope, here- 
after be kept together by the cement of a common honest prin- 
ciple. 

You are at liberty to make of this letter what use vou think 
proper. 

lam, with acknowledgments for the Canpor of your proce- 
dure with me on this occasion, sir, your obedient servant, 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
THOMAS H. BENTON. 
Cincinnati, November 12, 1835, 
To hon. Thomas H. Benton. 

Dear sir: The undersigned, citizens of Cincinnati, in behalf 
of their republican brethren of this place, beg leave to tender 
you @ PUBLIC DINNER, at such time as may suit vour conveni- 
ence, in honor of your exalted private worth, and distinguished 
services in the great cause of democracy, and the people’s 
rights. 

‘They have observed with unmixed pride and gratification, 
the independent and intrepid stand taken by you in the most 
perilous period, as we conceive, in our national history, since 
we became a free people—and with a due estimation of your 
toils and successful exertions in the senate of the United States, 
against all monopolies, and in defence of the constitutional rights 
of American citizens, wherever and by whatsoever means they 
were assailed. We beg leave to proffer to you the homage of 
our sincere regard, and lasting gratitude, and confidently che- 
rish the hope, that you may find it convenient to gratify your 
numerous friends by an acceptance of their heartfelt invitation, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
Robert Punshon, A. W. Pattergon, 


John C. Avery, William Doty, 
Joseph Jonas, M. Brown, 
J.S. Armstrong, P. McKay, 


T. H. Martin, 

J. H. Groesbeck, 
Amos Williamson, 
J. Parry, 

J. Underwood, 

P. O. Reilley, 
Rob’t R. Kennedy, 
Samuel McHenry, 
William Wiswell, 
Benjamin Loder, 
W. Parry, 

Wm. M. Walker. 


Cincinnati, November 13th, 1835. 
GenTLemMeEn: I regret that it is not in my power to accept 
your most kind and flattering invitation. It would be a source 


James J. Paran, 
E. 8. Haines, 
J. Strader, 
James Johnson, 
J. W. Piatt, 
Wm. Price, 
Robert T. Lytle, 
Wm. Burke, 
Moses Daweon, 
Chas. R. Ramsay, 
J. H. Looker, 
Wa. UD. Jones, 
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of great pride and gratification to me to be able to meet our po- 
litical friends in the way you propose; but circumstances re- 
quire me to proceed upon my journey, and to postpone to some 
future time the pleasure [ should enjoy from a general meeting 
with the democracy of this beautiful and flourishing city. 

The kind and indulgent terms in which you speak of my pub- 
lic services, cannot be otherwise than grateful to me; but the 
great work in which we have been engaged, and to which you 
allude, is not yet accomplished, and much remains to be done, 
both in the state legislatures and in the congress of the United 
States, before those who oppose ‘‘all monopolies,’’ and who ad- 
vocate “‘constitutional rights of the American people,’’ should 
jntermit their exertions or repose from their labors. We have 
got the upper hand, for the present, of one great monopoly; but 
the states abound with other monopolies just as much at war 
with the rights of the people as that great one was, and each, 
in its sphere, capable of inflicting great and pervading injuries 
upon the real people who live by their own, and not by other 
people’s labor. Chartered companies, with exclusive and ex- 
traordinary privileges, are the legislative evil, and the oppro- 
brium of the age in which we live. Ou no point have the pow- 
ers of legislative bodies been so strangely misunderstood as on 
this; on no one has so much error and delusion prevailed; on 
no one is there such need for light among the people, and for 
united, faithful, vigorous and persevering exertions on the part 
of those who defend their rights. The judiciary should be the 
guardian of the people’s rights in this case as well as in others; 
but judiciaries are too often ‘‘the slave of precedent,” and refuse 
to do right because ‘‘the precedents”’ are in favor of wrong. In 
this cause the remedy is with the people, and their redress must 
be found in an independent press, in their own votes at elec- 
tions, and in the perfect subordination of their representatives 
to their will. 

In thanking you, forthe honor which you have done me, I 
take the opportunity to congratulate you upon the unprecedent- 
ed and unexampled prosperity which pervades every part of our 
country, and blesses every portion of our community, which so 
signally disappoints all the vaticinations of woe and misery 
from president Jackson’s administration, and which among a 
thousand other beneficial effects, is rapidly dispelling the cloud 
of prejudice which was lately existing against military chief- 
tains, and is putting our military men upon an equal footing 
with all other citizens for the most exalted offices of the coun- 
try. I have the honor to be, genuemen, your obedient servant, 

THOMAS H. BENTON., 

Meesrs. Robert Punshon, &c. &c. 
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RAISING OF WOOL. 

The raising of wool is fast becoming the great business of this 
part of the country, to which their productive meadows, and 
their fine pasturage on the hills, seem admirably adapted. 
Walpole, Westminster, Claremont, Wethersfield, Orford and 
Lime, all river towns, have long been distinguished for their 
improved stock, their admirable management, their extensive 
flocks, and their fine wool. I had the pleasure of visiting some 
establishments, which, as somewhat connected with a recent 
discussion of the comparative value of the Saxony breed of 
sheep, it may not be uninteresting to notice. 


Mr. Wm. Jennison, of Walpole, N. H. has a flock of 370 
sheep and lambs. Fifty-four of these are pure Saxony ewes, of 
the finest wool; the others are mixed, though finer. Of this 54 
pure Saxony ewes, 4 proved barren; and from the remaining 
fifty he raised this year 48 lambs. ‘T'heir average yield of wool 
this year, was 2lbs.30z. His whole clip of wool was sold 
without selection for one dollar per pound, and his Saxony 
lambs always bring $15 per head. The demand is greater than 
he can supply. He considers his Saxony sheep as good nurses, 
and says he has none which disown their lambs. He haa his 
lambs come the last of March; considers clover hay the best 
feed for his sheep, and feeds his ewes freely with potatoes, at 
the rate of about one quart per day to each. He washes his 
sheep in pure water; first dipping them in water, and taking 
them out immediately, and after they have stood wet about half 
an hour, then taking them again into running water, and the 
wool is easily and thoroughly cleansed. The construction of 
his mangers is excellent. The barn is placed on a side hill, 
and the sheep are kept on the ground in the lower story, which 
is Open to the yard, but can be clozed in case of necessity; and 
is divided into compartments, for fifty in each. The hay is put 
into the mangers from above. 


I visited, likewise, the establishment of Mr. Hodskins, in 
Walpole; who has a flock of 800 sheep. From 200 Saxon ewes, 
he this year raised 183 lambs; but his usual calculation, found- 
ed on long experience, is, that 225 sheep may be expected to 
raise 200 lambs. His yield of wool, washed and put up in the 
finest mauner, averages 2 Ibs. 4 oz.—Ilast year, 2 ths. 7 oz. and 
it is understood that the whole lot was purchased at one dollar 
per pound. He does not permit his sheep to receive the buck 
until three years old, and thinks it profitable to keep them until 
8 years old. He thinks that the wintering of 100 sheep will re- 
quire 12tons ofhay. He found by experience, that in one case 
100 large old ewes eat a ton of hay in 10 days; in another case, 
one ton of hay in l2days. Yearling sheep will require not more 
than two-thirds as much. He salts his sheep twice a week, and 
allows about four quarts of saltto 100 sheepatatime. His 
success speaks for itself. The condition of his wool, which I 
had the pleasure of seeing, could not be improved. 





There are many other flocks in this vicinity of considerable 
extent, and managed in an admirable manner. Leonard Jar- 
vis, esq. of Claremont, N. H. has a very extensive flock of from 
1,500 to 2,000 of Saxony and full blooded merino. This gentie- 
ian sold, the last spring, the clip of several years, amounting 
to 18,000 Ibs. Mr. Calvin Benton, a distinguished woo! dealer, 
has given his certificate, in which he says that, “*h consider it 
the finest, softest and most valuable lot of American woo! that 
I have ever packed, without any exception.”? William Jarvis, 
esq. of Wethersfield, Vt. on the opposite side of the river, has 
likewise a flock of about 800 fine wooled sheep, which I had 
the pleasure of seeing last spring in the finest condition possi- 
ble. Both these gentlemen are able to furnish the Saxon and 
the merino sheep of the best quality, and entirely unmixed. 
{H. Colman.) 

ot BO B40 
THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

This wonderful phenomenon was again witnessed on the 
evenings of the 171th and J8th inst. Its appearance this season 
was unusually magnificent, especially on the first evening. 
Streaks of light ran up, as from a bed of fire, in paralle) lines 
to the zenith, displaying the richest tints of the rainbow, while 
the whole northern horizon was illumined by a rich crimson 
flush as if the world itself was enveloped in conflagration. The 
phenomenon was witnessed with much interest in Boston, 
New York and other places. 

The New York Evening Star says— 

A most extraordinary phenomenon in the heavens, was wit- 
nessed in this city, on Tuesday evening between the hours of 
half past ten and eleven. An arc of unusual brilliancy and of 
dazzling pink and white colors blended, extended from the 
north west to the north east part of the horizon. It was com- 
posed principally of radiating bands of a pink color, proceeding 
from the portion of the horizon named, and terminating in a 
common centre like the handle of a fan, a little to the west of 
the seven stares, which were then in the zenith and where the 
pink colors were most brilliant. Occasionally a streak of white 
alternated with the pink, but the latter was predominant. The 
stars which it spread over were of an extraordinary brilliancy. 
People were immediately reminded of the arc which waa seen 
in 1827, but which was composed not of radiating bands from 
the polar horizon, but of a regular succession of white parallel 
lines in transverse order, like the steps of a staircase, from the 
point of the horizon where they commenced to that where they 
terminated. Some thought also of the remarkable shower of 
stars which was seen November 12th, 1833,and which profes- 
sor Olmstead, of New Haven, predicted would return at the 
same period, But there was no analogy whatever to that, 
though we understand many extraordinary meteors were seen 
a few nights since. 

In short, this was a phenomenon never before seen in this 
country. The convergance of broad deep colored pink bands 
from the north, of a color resembling that which appears a few 
moments before sunrise, struck every body with astonishment. 
The white streaks shot through this and finally the phenome- 
non disappeared in faint radii of white tinge similar to the 
common appearance of aurora borealis. The avalanches in 
Switzerland are said to give a pink color to the plants that 
grow nearthem. Do the icebergs of the pole produce the same 
effect on the aurora? There were a few who thought KH the 
tail of the comet rapidly approaching the earth, and abont te 
cause the same consternation it did at its last appearance, 76 
years ago, when it spead over the entire horizon. 

OG It is said that the fireman turned out, in some of the 
northern cities, to extinguish the aurora! as once happened in 
Baltimore—when the editor of the Register waa nearly run 
over, in a vain attempt, (as president of one of our fire compa- 
nies), to stop their progress with the apparatus. 

THE RATTLESNAKE. 

A writer in Silliman’s Scientific Journal gives an account of 
an interesting experiment made upon the body of a large rattle- 
snake, a few years since, in the northern part of the state of 
Ohio. 

The experiment which we are about to relate was made 
about thirty years ago by judge Woodruff, in order to test the 
accuracy of a prevailing notion among the people, that the 
leaves of the white ash were highly offensive to the rattlesnake, 
and that this horrid reptile waa never found on land where the 
white ash grows. It is the uniform practice among the hunters 
who traverse forests in the summer, to stuff their boots and 
shoes and pockets with white ash leaves, for the purpuse of se- 
curing themselves against the bite of the rattlesnake; and it is 
said that no person was ever bitten who had resorted to this 
precaution. 

The accounts given by judge Woodruff mention that he was 
one of asmall party who went to the Mahoning river for the 
purpose of hunting deer. The party took their station on an 
elevated spot fifteen or twenty yards from the water’s edge. 
Here the men watched for their wished for game about an hour; 
but instead of a harmless and beautiful deer, they eaw a large 
rattlesnake which had crawled out from among the rocks be- 
neath them, and was slowly making his way across a narrow, 
smooth sand beach towards the river. Upon hearing the 


voices of the men, the snake halted and lay stretched out with 
his head near the water. It was now determined to try the 
ash leaves. Accordingly search was made, and a small white 
ash sappling, eight or ten feet long, was procured, and with a 
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view to make the experiment more satisfactory, another sap- 
pling of suger maple was cut. In order to prevent the snake’s 
retreat to his den, the judge approached him in the rear, and 
when he had advanced within almost eight feet of him, the 
snake coiled up his body, elevated his head several inches, 
ee his tongue, and thus signified his readinegs for bat- 

e. 

The judge then presented his white ash wand, placing the 
leaves upou the body of the snake. The snake instantly drop- 
ped his head upon the ground, unfolded bis coil, rolled over 
upon his back, twitched and twisted his whole body in every 
form but that of a coil, and gave signs of being in great agouy. 
The white ash was then laid by, upon which the snake imme- 
Giately placed himself in a coil, and assumed the attitude of de- 
fence as before. The sugar maple stick was next used. The 
snake darted forward in a twinkling, thrust his head into the 
Jeaves “with all the malice of the under fiends,’’ and the next 
moment coiled and tanced again, darting his whole length with 
the swiftness of an arrow. After repeating this several times, 
says the judge, | changed his fare—and present-d him the 
white ash. He immediately doused his peak, stretched him- 


self on his back, and writhed his body in the same manner as 
at the first appitcation. 


lt was then proposed to try what effect might be produced | 


upon his temper and courage by a little flogging with the white 
ash. This was administered. But instead of arousing him to 
resentment, proved only to increase his troubles. As the flog- 
ing grew more severe, the snake frequently etuck his head 
nto the sand as far as he could thrust it, seemed desirous to 
bore his way into the earth and rid himself of his unwelcome 
Visitors. 

Being now convinced that the experiment was a satisfactory 
one, and fairly conducted on both sides, we deemed it ungene- 
rous to take his life afier he had contributed so much to gratify 
our curiosity, and so we took our leave of the rattlesnake, 
with feelings as friendly at least as those with which we com- 
menced our acquaintance with him, aud left him to return at 
leisure to his den. 

—— OB Btene— 


“THE PYRENEAN PENINSULA.” 
An able writer in the National [utelligencer (*‘ Tacitus’’) hag 


the following interesting statistical particulars respecting Spain 
and Portugal, 


When we turn froin the first to the second cause assigned for 
Spanish decadence, that is, the banishment of the Moriscoes, 
history at little supports the induction. Following common 
vulgar opinion, the expulsion of the Mahometans was a sudden 
as well as violent revolution. No well-informed Spaniard 
pretends to justify the policy of his country in regard to the 
remuant of the Moors banished by a decree at once foolish and 
unjust. But, on the other hand, no person pretending to pass 
judgment on the subject, ought to be ignorant or neglectful of 
the fact, that, when the decree of Philip [11, in 1609-10, was en- 
forced, the Moors had been declining upwards of 680 years.— 
The reign of Abderamin II!, king of Cordova, closed the fine 
Sarazen line in Spain, and that monarch lived to witness the 
battle of Simancas, in which (A. D 938) Ramirez, king of Leon, 
obtained a splendid victory, with the loss on their side of 80,000 
men to the Sarazens. The Moors of Spain in reality never re- 
covered from the fatal effects of this defeat, as will strongly ap- 
pear from the following historical facts. 

A. D. 

907. Near Pampeluna, the Sarazens defeated by Sanco Gar- 
cias I, king of Navarre. 

914. Talavera de la Reyna, about sixty miles 8S. W. from Ma- 
drid, besieged by Ordogno II, king of Oviedo, and an 
army of Sarazens attempting its relief, are utterly de- 
feated. 

921. Christians defeated at Val de Junguera, by Abderamin IT, 
king of Cordova. 

938. Great aud decisive battle of Simuncas, near Valladolid, 
the Sarazens defeated, with the loss of 80,000 men, by 
Ramirez, king of Leon. 

1063. Ramirez I, king of Aragon, defeated and slain at Craos, 
by a combined army of Moore under the king of Sara- 
gosea, and of Christians under Sancho, son of Ferdi- 
nand I, king of Castile. 

1065. Barbastro besieged and taken from the Moors, by Sancho 
Ramirez, king of Aragou. 

1087. Alphonso [, king of Castile and Leon, defeated by the 
Sarazeus at Zetaka, near Badajos, under Ben-Abad, 
king of Seville. 

1096. Huesca, in Aragon, about 30 miles N. E. from Saragossa, 
besieged and taken by Peter I, king of Aragon, after 
having defeated the Mahometans attempting its relief. 

1100. Barbastro, which had been retaken by the Moors, was 
finally recovered from them by Peter |, king of Aragon. 

1118. The Sarazens are utterly defeated at Daroca, in Aragon, 
by Alphonso I, king of Aragon. 

1134. Alphonso is defeated at Fraga, in Aragon, by the Maho- 
metans. 

1139. A numerous army of Mahometans receive a severe defeat 
at Ouriqne, in Alentejo, from the Christians, under Al- 
phonso Henriquez. This was a very important battle, 
as the vietorious general was declared king by bis army, 
on the field, and thus commenced the Portuguese mo- 
narchiy. 





1139, Santerem, on the right bank of the Tagus, about 50 miles 
above Lisbon, taken from the Moors, 

1147. Lisbon (then Ulispoa) taken, and made the capital of the 
new kingdom, 

1184. The Moors, uuder Ali Jacob besiege Santerem, but is re- 
rt by the now aged Alphonse, Ali Jacob was 
slain. 

1189. Algarva is recovered from the Moors, and united to Por- 
ingal. The Moors defeated at Sylves, in Algarva, and 
Elvas in Alentejo. 

1212, Great battle of Tolosa, in Biscay, about 12 miles S. W. 
from St. Sebastian, and 35 S. W.by W. from Bayonne, 
in France. The Moors were totally defeated by Al- 
phonso LX, king of Casule. The Mahometans of Spain 
always mourned bitterly at the remembrance of the 
fatal Tolosa. 

1217. Alphonso II, king of Portugal, defeats the Moorish kings 
of Cordova and Badajos, who both fall in the battle. 

1236. Cordova, after having been a splendid Mahometan capital 
upwards of 520 years, is taken by Ferdinand III, king. 
of Castile and Leon. 

1248, Seville, after a siege of fifteen months, followed the fate 
of Cordova, and surrendered to Ferdinand 11, after 
having been in the hands of the Moors about 520 years 

1340. Salado, near Algesiras, was the field on which perished 
the last hope of the Moors in Spain. A Combined army, 
under Alphonsus XI, of Spain, and Alphonsus IV, of 
Portugal, gain a victory, which completed what Tolosa 
had began upwards of a century before. 

Though the Mahometans maintained themselves in Grenada, 
or the south eastern portof the peninsula, one hundred and 
fifty-two years after the batile of Salado, it must be evident 
from the enclosed! synopsis, that their reign was preserved in 
the interim by the divisions of their Christian neighbors. Again, 
long before the joint reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Ma- 
hometans had been driven into a narrow slip along the Medi- 
terranean, of about 180 miles in Jength, by a mean not exceed- 
ing 50 inland, or about 9,000 square miles, an area very Jittle 
above the one-twenty-fourth part of the whole of the peninsula. 
We may on this subject safely say, that if the expulsion of the 
Mahometans had any great effect in producing Spanish deca- 
dence, the cause must have been long in operation, since it be- 
gan, if not sooner, in the reign of Ordogno II, who forced the 
Mahometans so far to recede in A. D. 914, as to enable him to 
cross the Cantabrian mountains, and remove the seat of his 
kingdom from Oviedo to Leon. But, in point of fact, we may 
farther say, of the expulsion of the Moors, as we did in regard 
to influx of money, that the real effect was directly the reverse 
of what is so commonly and confidently asserted. From the 
moment of their entrance on the soil of Spain, the Mahometans 
were, in language, customs and religion, set apart from the 
mixed people they subdued. In every trait of civilization, it is 
true, the Moors were superior to the Christians, but unless one 
of the parties had merged into the other, no great political pow- 
er could rise, and, therefore, the final subjugation of the Moors 
went to produce, in place of retarding, the prosperity of Spain. 


So prevalent indeed is misrepresentation, in regard to Spain, 
that even it is robbed of its population. A letter writer, dating 
from Corunna, and quoted into the National Intelligencer of 
Oct. 28th, states, that ‘the whole population of Spain amounts 
to 10,609,000 souls,”? &c. To put this matter at rest from much 
higher authority, [ have compiled the following tables from the 
Geography of Larenandiere, Balbi and Huot, Paris, 1830, 


Population of Spain by captain-generalships. 











Navarre. Provinces. Population. 
Provinces. Population. | Salamanca 242,000 
Navarre 75,000 | Valladolid 198,000 

Guipuscoa, _—— 
Guipuscoa 130 ,000 2,183,000 
Biscay 135,000 Estramadura, 

Alava 87,000 | Estramadura 672,000 

- New Castile. 

352,000 | Madrid 357 ,000 

Galacia. Guadalaxara 220,000 

Asturies 430,000 | Toledo 355,000 

Santiago 550,000 | Cuenca 345,000 

Betanzos 170,000 | Mancha 385,000 

Corunna 74,000 natin 

Lugo 330,000 1,662,000 
Orense 390,000 Valencia and Murcia. 

Tuy 202,000 | Valencia 1,074,000 

——— | Murcia 470,000 

2,146,000 —_— 

Aragon. 1,544,000 
Aragon 790,000 Andalusia. 

Catalonia. La Carolina 13,000 
Catalonia 1,156.000 | Jaen 275,000 

Old Castile. Cordova 380.000 
Avila 110.000 | Seville 680,000 
Burgos 375,000 | Cadiz 250 ,000 
Segovia 143,000 a 
Soria 268,000 1,598,000 
St. Ande 187,060 Grenada and Malaga 
Leon 295,000 ' Grenada and Malaga 3,145,000 
Palenciz 210.000 | Majorca, or Balearic 
Toro and Zomora 155,000 slands 255,000 
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~ mance: 


SUMMARY. . 

NAVASLSE. ccc cece cece cece eens seeeease sesseees 275,000 
GUIpUscOd.....sceececserenccsesceserrsesere 352,000 
NEAR oo cccccctonescncccecsces cccns es eves oS h Sageee 
VT) a) eee eee eee eee 790.000 
Desabaasa.. coerce cdcecccccocccevescboctos ool ghayeee 
Old Castile. ccccccccssesccccseveseses eoeee «2,183,000 
New Castile....ceeecececceecececeeecccescee | G52, 000 
Bateamadura..cccccecccccccccesccccccccccese 669,000 
AmB cccccne-cocce. cocsded coccodeccec cot gueyeee 
Valencia and Murcia....... 6 eeceeece ceeee ee + 1,944,000 
Grenada and Malaga........ eceeceee es eevee 1,145,000 
Balearic Islands.......+..-- 255,000 
13,778,000 
Colonies in Africa...... cece e ceeeecceccess 217,000 

Do. in America.......... covccccccccce 1,940,000 

Do. i Polpnesia. ...... cece seceeece ces 2,640,000 


Total of the Spanish monarchy.........17,875,000 
In brief, with all that has been said to the contrary, Spain, ia 
still one of the great civilized governments of the Caucasian 
family of mankind. Dr. Robertson, in bis history of Charles V. 
has given one reason for the decline of Spain, worth all the 
others put together. He has shown in what manner the nation 
was deprived of its legislature, aud the consequence. This re- 
volution left the nation to the two combined powers of priests 
and courtiers. The sections or kingdoms, kept separate, and 
with minor causes, a lethargy followed, Let the nation reco- 
ver its representation in a general legislature, call that aszem- 

bly by what name soever, and Spain will rise as a Phenix. 
Statistical view of Portugal from document principally furnished 

by M. Ad. Balbi. 





Provinces. ee Population. at i - 
Estramadura 10,025 &11,000 81 
Beira 8,700 } ,024 ,000 117 
Between Douro and Minho 2 900 883,000 304 
Trasos-Moutes 4,100 310.000 76 
Alem-Tejo 10,400 359,000 34 
Algarva 1,930 113,000 58 

Amount of Portugal 38,055 3,500 000 92 
Add popalation of Spain 13,778,000 
Aggregate population on the peninsula — 17,278,000 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 
Asia.—Vice-royalty of India, with the government of 
Macao, capital Goa—province of Salsete and 
Bardez—new conquests, capital Diu, on the 
Malahar coast 
Oceana.—Part of the island of Timor, almost all 
Florea, and some smaller islands 


500,000 


45.000 

Africa.— Azores Islands 220,000 
Madeira Islands 100,000 

Cape Verd [stands 70,000 

Angola Congo, &c. western coast 375,000 


Mozambique, eastern coast 


290,000 

1 600,000 

Add population of Portugal 3,500,000 
Total aggregate of Portuguese monarchy 5,100,000 


To which add total aggregate of Spanish monarchy 17,875,000 





Combined aggregate of both monarchies 
THE BATTLE OF BLOODY BROOK. 

(Mr. Epwarp Everett, among other of the exertions of his 
untiring mind, recently delivered an address at South Deerfield, 
on Connecticat river, in commemoration of the battle fought at 
Bloody Brook, in king Philip’s war, September 18, 1675. We 
select a passage which immediately followe an account of the 
manner in which that aboriginal monarch was killed. ] 

Such was the fate of Philip, which was immediately followed 
by a termination of the war, in every quarter, except the east- 
ern frontier. It was a war of extermination between bis fol- 
lowers and the whites; happy, if the kindred tribes had learned 
wisdom from the fatal lesson. Thus fell king Philip! The 
ground, on which we stand, is wet with the blood which flow- 
ed beneath the tomahawk of his young men; and the darkness 


22,975,000 


of night in these peaceful vales was often lighted up, in days of 


yore, by the flames of burning villages, kindled by his ruthless 
warriors. But that blood has sunk, not forgotten, bot forgiven, 
into the ground. Havoc and dismay no longer stalk through 
these happy fields; and as we meet to-day to perform the sim- 
ple and affecting rites of commemoration over the grave of the 
gallant victims of the struggle, let us drop a compassionate tear 
ales for these the benighted children of the forest—the orphans 
of Providence—whose cruelties have long since been expiated 
by their fate. It could not be expected of them to enter into 
the high counsels of heaven. It was not for them, dark and 
uninstracted even in the wisdom of man—to comprehend the 
great design of Providence, of which their wilderness was the 
appointed theatre. It may well have exceeded their sagacity, 
as it baffles Ours, that this benign work should so often have 
moved forward through pathways dripping with blood. Yes! 
the savage fought a relentiess war; but he fought for bie native 





land, for the mound that covered the bones of his parents, he 
fought for his squaw and pappoose; no, I will not defraud them 
of. the sacred names which our hearts understand—hbe fought for 
his wife and children. He would have been nota savage, he 
would bave been a thing, for which language bas no name—for 
which neither human nor brute existence has a parallel—if he 
had not fought for them. Why, the very wildcat, the wolf, will 
spring atthe throatof the hunter, that enters his den—the bear, 
the catamount, will figit for his hollow tree. The Indian was 
a manu—a degraded, ignorant savage, but a human creature— 
aye, and he had the feelings of aman. President Mather, in 
relating the encounter of the Ist of August, 1676, the last but 
one of the war, says **Philip hardly escaped with his life also. 
He had fled and left his peage behind lim, also his squaw and 
his son were taken captive, and are now prisoners at Plymouth. 
Thus hath God brought that grand enemy into great misery, be- 
fore he quite destroy him. Itmust needs be bitter as death to 
him, to lose his wife and only son, (tor the Indians are marvel- 
lous fond and affectionate towards their children), besides other 


| relations, and almost all his subjects, and country also.’ 


Aud what was the fate of Pbhilip’s wite and his son? This ie 
a tale for husbands and wives, for parents and children. Young 
men and women, you cannot understand it. What was the fate 
of Philip’s wife and ebild?) She is a woman, he is atlad. They 
did not surely hang them. No, that would have been mercy. 
The boy is the grandson, hie mother the daughter-in-law, of 
good old Massasroit, the first and the best friend the English 
ever had, in New England. Perhaps—perhaps, now Philip is 
slain and his warriors scattered to the four winds, they will al- 
low his wile and son to go back—the widow and the orphan— 
to finish their days and sorrows in their native wilderness. They 
were sold into slavery; West Indian slavery!—an Indian prin- 
cess and her child, sold from the cool breezes of Mount Hope, 
from the wild freedom of a New England forest, to gasp under 
the lash, beneath the blazing sun of the tropics!* * Bitter as 
death;”’ aye, bitter as hell! 

Is there any thing, I do not say in the range of humanity—is 
there any thing animated, that would not struggle against this? 
{s there, [do not say a man, who has ever looked in the face 
of his sleeping child—a woman, 
that has given suck, and knows 

How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks her; 

is there a dumb beast, a brute creature, a thing of earth or of 
air, the lowest in creation, so it be not wholly devoid of that 
mysterious instinet which binds the generations of beings toge- 
ther, that will not ase the arms. which nature has given it, if 
you molest the spot where its fledglings nestle, where its cubs 
are crying for their meat. 

Then think of the country, for which the Indians fought! 
Who can blame them? As Philip looked down from his seat on 
Mount Hope, that glurious eminence, that 





— ——hrone of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous east, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pomp and gold. 


As ke looked down and beheld the lovely scene which spread 
bencath, at a summer sunset—the distant bill-tops blazing with 
gold, the slanting beams streaming along the waters, the broad 
plains, the island groups, the magestic forests—could he be 
blamed, if his heart burned within him, as he beheld it all pass- 
ing, by no tardy process, from beneath his control into the hands 
of the stranger? As the river chieftains—the lords of the water- 
falls and the mountains—ranged this lovely valley, can it be 
wondered at if they beheld with bitterness the forest disappear- 
ing beneath the settler’s axe; the fishing place disturbed by his 
saw mills? Can we not fancy the feelings with which some 
strong-minded savage, the chief of the Poeomtuck Indians, who 
should have ascended the summit of the Sugar-loaf mountain— 
(rising as it does before us, at this moment, m all its loveliness 
and grandeur), in company with a friendly settler, contemplat- 
ing the progress already made by the white man, and marking 
the gigantic strides with which he was advancing into the wil- 
derness, should fold his arms and say, ‘‘White man, there is 
eternal war between me and thee! I quit not the land of my 
fathers but with my life. In those woods where [I bent my 
youthful bow, I will still hunt the deer; over yonder waters [ 
will still glide unrestrained in my bark canoe. By those dash- 
ing waterfalls [ will still lay up my winter’s store of food; on 
these fertile meadows I will still plant my corn. Stranger, the 
land is mine! [ understand not these paper rights. I gave not 
my consent, when, as thou sayest, these broad regions were 
purchased for a few baubles, of my fathers. They could sell 
what was theirs; they could sell no more. How could my fa- 
ther sell that which the Great Spirit sent me into the world to 
live upon? They knew not what they did. The stranger came, 
a timid suppliant— few and feeble, and asked to lie down on the 
red man’s bear-skin, and warm himself at the red man’s fire 

and have a little piece of land, to raise corn for his women and 
children. And now he is becoming strong, and mighty, and 
bold, and spreads out his parchment over the whole, and says, 
itis mine. Stranger! there is not room forua both. The Great 
Spirit has not made us to live together. There is poison in the 
white man’s cup; the white man’s dog barks at the red man’s 
heels. If I should leave the land of my fathers, whither shall I 








*Morton’s New England Memorial, judge Davis’ edition, p. 
353, &c. 
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fiy? Shall I go to the south, and dwell among the graves of the 
Pequots? Shall [ wander to the west?—the fierce Mohawk, the 
man-eater, is my foe. Shall l fly to the east, the great water is 
before me. No, stranger, here [| have lived, and here will | die; 
and if here thou abidest, there is eternal war between me and 
thee. Thou hast taught me thy arts of destruction; for that 
alone [ thank thee; and now take heed to thy steps, the red 
man is thy foe. When thou goest forth by day, my bullet shall 
whistle by thee; when thou liest down at night, my knife is at 
thy throat. The noou-day sun shall not discover thy enemy, 
and the darkness of midnight shall not protect thy rest. Thou 
shalt plant in terror and I will reap in bluod; thou shalt sow the 
earth with corn, and [ will strew it with ashes; thou shalt go 
forth with the sickle, and I will follow after with the scalping- 
knife; thou shalt build, and [ will burn, till the white man or 
the Indian shall cease from the land. Go thy way for this time 
in safety, but remember, stranger, there is eternal war between 
me and thee!”? 
8 @ Ctre 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By Washington Irving. 

I rose and prepared to leave the Abbey. As I descended the 
flight of steps which led into the body of the building, my eye 
was caught by the shrine of Edward the confessor, and [ as- 
cended the small staircase that conducts to it, to take from 
thence a general survey of this wilderness of tombs. The 
shrine is elevated upon a kind of platform, and close around it 
are the sepulchres of various kings and queens. From this 
eminence the eye looks down between pillars and funeral tro- 
phies to the chapels and chambers below, crowded with tombs, 
where warriors, prelates, courtiers and statesmen lie moulder- 
ing in their *‘beds of darkness.’? Close by me stood the great 
chair of coronation, rudely carved of oak, in the barbarous 
taste of aremote and gothic age. The scene seemed almost 
as if contrived, with theatrical artifice, to produce an effect on 
the beholder. Here was a type of the beginning and the end of 
human pomp and power here it was literally buta step from the 
throne to the sepulchre. Would not one think that these in- 
cOngruous mementos had been gathered together as a lesson 
to living greatness—to show it, even in a moment of its proud- 
est exaltation, the neglect and dishonor to which it must soon 
arrive; how soon that crown which encircles its brow must 
pass away, and it must lie down in the dust and disgraces of 
the tomb, and be trampled upon by the feet of the meanest of 
the multitude. For, strange to tell, even the grave is here no 
longer a sanetuary. There is a shocking levity in some na- 
tures, which leads them to sport with awful and hallowed 
things, and there are base minds, which delight to revenge on 
the illustrious dead the abject homage and grovelling servility 
which they pay to the living. The coffin of Edward the con- 
fessor bas been broken open, and his remains despoiled of 
their fuaeral ornaments; the sceptre has been stolen from the 
hand of the imperious Elizabeth, and the effigy of Henry the 
fifth lies headless. Not aroval monument but bears some 
proof how false and fugitive is the homage of mankind. Some 
are plundered, some mutilated, some covered with ribaldry and 
insult—all more or less ouiraged and dishonored. 

The last beams of day were now faintly streaming through 
the painted windows in the high vaults abeve me; the lower 
parts of the abbey were already wrapped in the obscurity of 
twilight. The chapels and aisles grew darker and darker. The 
effigies of the kings faded into shadows; the marble figures of 
the monuments assumed strange shapes in the uncertain light; 
the evening breeze crept through the aisles like the cold breath 
of the grave; and even the distant footfall of a verger, travers- 
ing the poet’s corner, had something strange and dreary in its 
sound. I slowly retraced my morning’s walk; aud as I passed 
out at the portal of the cloisters, the door, closing with a jarring 
noise behind me, filled the whole building with echoes. 

I endeavored to form some arrangementin my mind of the 
objects 1 had been contemplating, but found they were already 
falling into indistinctness and contusion. Names, inscriptions, 
trophies, had all becoine confounded in my recollection, though 
I had scarcely taken my foot from off the threshold. What, 
thought [, is this vast assemblage of sepulchres, but a treasury 
of humiliation; a huge pile of reiterated homilies on the empti- 
ness of renown, and the certainty of oblivion. It is, indeed, 
the empire of death; his great shadowy palace; where he sits in 
state, mocking at the relics of human glory, and spreading dust 
and forgetfulness on the monuments of princes. How idie a 
boast, after all,is the immortality of a name. Time is ever 
silently turning over his pages; we are too much engrossed by 
the story of the present, to think of the characters and anec- 
dotes that gave interest to the past; and each age is a volume 
thrown aside to be speedily forgotten. The idol of to-day pushes 
the hero of yesterday out of our recollection; and will, in turn, 
be supplanted by his successor of to-morrow. 

CAVE OF FINGAL. 
[FROM BROOKS’ LETTERS. } 

July 30, at 3 o’clock in the morning, we left Tobermory, from 
whence [ wrote you last,in our steamboat Highlander, to make 
a visit to the celebrated islands of Staffa and [fona, both of the 
Hebrides, or Western Isles. We went up the sound of Mull, 
and around the island, and by seven or eight o’clock, we were 
within sight of lona, which we passed in order to make our 
first landing at Staffa. Our object in visiting Staffa was to see 
the celebrated cave of Fingal, or Fingal’s cave, which as a geo- 





logical curiosity is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, in the 
world. [tis the British Niagara—not that it is a cataract, for 
as such it would be a failure—but it is a natural curiosity, «x- 
citing as much wonder, if not terror, as the far-famed cataract 
of our own land, 

As we approached the coast of the island, which, by the way 
is small, nut over two miles in circumference, I could witha 
glass easily distinguish some of the peculiarities of its forma- 
tion. With some difficulty, we made a landing, for there was 
not a lttth: sea there—not from the steamboat directly. but from 
that, into a large boat, which some of the neighboring islanders 
who understand the art of dodging the surf, keep for the pur- 
pose of taking visiters ashore, many of whom resort bere froin 
all parts of the world. The moment we landed, before ascend- 
ing the first elevation, we found ourselves treading upon the 
tops, Or capitals, of huge basaltic pillars, that seemed confused- 
ly piled together, not as if by nature, nor by the hand of man, 
but by some convulsion of the elements. As we clambered 
further up, we found these columns, or pillars, covered with 
earth, On which the grass was growing—but wherever the sea 
could reach them and lay them bare, the same pillars were to 
be seen strewn about in regular confusion, if 1 may adopt such 
a phrase. Now the pillars slanted much, now a little, now 
they were alinost horizontal, anon they were perpendicular, 
which, as they were worn away, formed stair-cases, a8 it were, 
that you could ascend or descend with ease. But all these 
wonders Were nothing when compared with the Jast object we 
visited on the south eastern promonotory—Fingal’s cave. No 
description can give the faintest idea of it. The very best I 
ever read, left but a sorry impression when compared with the 
great reality. It seems as if some fearful powers had been 
shaping rocky columns, in very sport, to show what they could 
do in imitation of man, and when they had done laughing at 
their play, bad burled them all together to form some mis sha- 
pen place of worship, arched over, and propped up with threat- 
ening pillars. The sea that came roaring in, might have been 
their chant. Imagiue, if you can, some rocky island of preci- 
pitous sides, thus hollowed out for three hundred feet, with 
arches and pillars, cathedral-tike, all of columns of basalt rock, 
some sixty feet in height, and where the sea comes booming 
in at every rush of the tide. I crept along over the tops of 
some of the basalt columns as far as it was safe to go—and 
when [ stopped, and tried the voice, the sound was that of 
many screams, as the voice was broken by the unequal surface. 
The sea-gods might have had a temple here. If the Romans 
had known this place, they would have made it the throne of 
Neptune, and installed bis trident here. Laborious and diffi- 
cult indeed is it to reach this place, and often rough and stormy 
is the way—but when once the traveller is here, he never will 
regret that he bas come—for a picture will be on his mind to 
last his life, 


Tradition has connected this stupendous cave with the name 
of Fingal—but there is no reason to believe it associated with 
his memory. Strange to say, thia great curiosity was almost 
unknown till the middle of the last century, when sir Joseph 
Banks was induced to visit it by a native of Ireland, whose de- 
scriptions made it known to the world, and thus stimulated in- 
quiries. Itis of the same formation as the Giant’s Causeway, 
in the same longitude, and not many miles off, and the same 
violent effort of nature that produced the one, probably also 
produced the other. The average diameter of the basaltic co- 
lumns is about two feet, but they often extend to four. The 
number of their sides vary from three to nine, but the pentagon 
and hexagon are the prevalent forms. Fingal’s cave, however, 
is not all that is to be seen here, though the most remarkable of 
all the curiosities. ‘There are, besides, the Cormorant’s cave, 
and the Clamshell cave, all wonders, if the stupendous wonder 
of Fingal’s cave did not overwhelm them all. 

At last, nor wearied nor satiated, we left this solitary island 
—solitary I say, for if not companionless among the other is- 
lands, yet not a soul ventures to live upon it, so terrific are the 
winters and storms—and embarked again on board our ‘‘High- 
lander.”?’ Iona was the next object of cunriosity—Iona, or 
Icolmkill, as it is often called—which Dr. Johnson visited in 
his famous Highland tour, and which he has described as ‘‘the 
illustrious island which was once the luminary of the Caledo- 
nian regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians de- 
rived the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion.”’ 
Oh, what a reverse of the picture now, and what a contrast 
with what it was once! This little island, that was indeed in 
its better days a luminary, is now a most deplorable object to 
behold. Ido not know whether even the moral training the 
mind must have in visiting such a scene, repays the traveller 
for the miseries he suffers. Think of this, the chosen burial 
place of no less than sixty kings—the place where a Roman 
pope thought of seeking the last decades of Livy, now inhabit- 
ed by a people in the most abject condition, without the spirit 
or the pride of the savage, and yet with all his poverty, whore 
palaces now would be but pig-sties in our happy land—and 
such a people living, too, where the asylum of learning was 
during the dark ages, where it wasa glory too to live, anda 
pride to die; now trampling recklessly over the broken coffins 
of Scottish, Irish and Norwegian kings—with their miserable 
hovels wretchedly contrasting with the ruins of the proud cathe- 
dral their fathers reared? Think of the havoc time works—of 
the changes he effects! What Rome was once to Italy, this lit- 
tle island was to the people here; and what many a proud city 
now is, Iona was. 
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